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"YOU BELIEVE. IN FAIRIES” 2a 
PETER PAN Says ~ 


CS, C hildren, lam in the movies forYOU 


HAVE found you all the fairies, 
Fairy folk are really true. 

I have found them by the ocean, 
In the woods and meadows, too. 

I have found them just for you! 


You may see them at the Movies, 
For a nice, big Movie Man 
Went along and caught the fairies 


Having fun with Peter Pan. 
You may see them—yes, you can. 
You will see the Alligator, 
Nana, and the Lost Boys who 
Lived in Wendy’s House so cozy. 
You will see the Pirates, too, 
In this picture made for you. 
Don’t let Daddy or your Mother 


Ever think of staying home, 
Take them with you to the theater. 
Watch the other Grown-ups come. 
Yes, I’m coming to your theater! 
Ask the busy Theater Man; 
He will tell you just exactly 
When to see your PETER PAN. 


You must see me ’cause you can! 


JMS PETER PAN 
Its a Paramount Picture 


Reprinted by special permission, John Martin's book, the Child’s Magazine. 
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“Little puppies Pekingese 
Which would you like best of these? 
All, attention, if you please, 

Sun Dogs of ancient Chinese.” 
$35 and up, photos from 


MRS. G. KRAEMER 
2269-A Metropolitan Ave., Middle Village, L. 1. 





Champion-Bred 
POLICE DOGS 


FOR SALE—A few puppies 
from a mating in which the best 
champion blood lines of Ger- 
many, Austria and Holland are 
represented. 


Write today for full descriptive 
circular 


HELLO KENNELS 


Chattanooga Tennessee 


WHITE COLLIE PUPPIES 


Beautiful, sturdy, country-bred. Ready 
for delivery. Sired by Janchowsky’s 
Rex. $10, $15, $20. 


MRS. ELIZABETH BOUTWELL 
R 14, Valley Park, Mo. 





COCKER SPANIELS 


When we were children we had one of these 
happy, dependable dogs for a playmate. To- 
day we raise them for your children and ours. 
Pedigreed puppies in Solid Red, White and 
Red, Solid Black, and White and Black. 


MR. AND MRS. P. M. STAUFFER 
Wadsworth, Ohio 





What makes Molly so 

happy? I'm sure you 

don’t have to be told, 

for those two collie 

puppies answer the 
uestion. They came 
rom 


SUNNYBRAE 
COLLIE KENNELS 
Bloomington, Ill. 


Why don’t you write to Sunnybrae? They have 
fine collie puppies like these at reasonable 
prices. Buy a collie and you will be sure that 
you are getting the best kind of a playmate. 
Mr. F. R. Clarke, owner of the kennels, has 
written a book on Dog Training, which he 
will send to you for 35c. He would be glad to 
receive a letter from you. 
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CHILD LIFE 


Dog Stories 


A REAL DOG 


USED to have a little dog, 
Who'd sit still as could be, 

He’d never bark or wag his 
tail, 


Because he was stuffed, you 
see. 


But now I have a real one, 

He’s much better than the old, 

He always barks and wags 
his tail, 

And does what he is told. 


MARTHA MUZZY, 
Age II Paterson, N. J. 


MY PUPPY 


Y BROTHER has a 
puppy, 
Who is not very gay, 
I take him out walking, 
Almost every single day. 


ANN DANSON, 
Age 12 Glendale, Ohio 


CHILD LIFE wants each 
of its little readers to have the 
companionship of a dog and 
will be only too glad to answer 
any inquiries pertaining to the 
selection of one of these loyal 
pets for your household. Just 
write to CHILD LIFE, Dog 
Department, 536 S. Clark 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 








| HIGHNOON WHITE COLLIES 





PEKINGESE 


This Is Me 


I may be little and sottand plump, 
| But my heartis bigandtrue. 
My mistress says now I'm quite big 
enough 
| Toleave my dear mother—for you. 


Write at once for descriptions and 

pictures from the largest and best 

appointed kennels in the World. 

$25 up 

MRS. HARRIE A. BAXTER 

Telephone Caledonia 6160 
Great Neck, Long Island, or 
347 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Rappo v.d. Kriminalpolizei 
A KC 334026 8Z 72782 


Sturdy northern stock with over thirty 
champions and grand champions in pedigree. 


VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 


Ashland, Wisconsin 





‘Strong Heart’’ Police Dogs 


“Character plus Appearance.”’ 
You can pay more but you can't 
get a better dog. 


UN BEAM FARM 


TRONG HEART KENNELS 
East Pike, New Brunswick,N.J. 


POLICE PUPPIES 


Ready for Christmas 


Real beauties from wonderfully trained 
imported parents. Intelligent, fearless, the 
ideal child protector and pal. Low price and 
money-back guarantee, 


H. N. HANCHETT 
913 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 


COLLIES 


Safest dog for children. 
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are ideal playmates for children and what 
better companion could a child have. Strong, 
healthy, vigorous, beautiful. 

Just drop a note to— 


THE HIGHNOON 
WHITE COLLIE KENNELS 


1619 Glenwood Ave. Youngstown, O. 





GERMAN POLICE DOGS 


and Pups for Sale 


Buy a puppy and make the children happy. 
Write for price list. 


Cc. N. WILLARD 
Mt. View Kennel Middleville, N. Y. 





ge FOR YOUR COPY. 
Two hundred page illus- 
trated dog book about world’s 
largest kennels and its famous 
strain of Oorang Airedales 
specially trained as companions, 
watch-dogs, automobile guards, stock 
drivers, hunters, retrievers. Ten cents 
postage brings book with price lists of 
trained dogs, puppies, supplies, feeds, 
medicines, etc. 


OORANG KENNELS 
Box 64, LA RUE, OHIO 
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for Winter play-hours 


at home 


er winter afternoons, when it’s cold or stormy 

out of doors, and so snug and warm in the play- 
room! That’s when the box of CRAYOLA Crayons 
comes out, and the time goes so quickly because you 


are drawing pictures. 


And you can draw such pretty pictures with 
CRAYOLA, for their colors are so clear and bright, 
and the crayons are so firm and smooth that you can 


make neat, accurate lines with them. 


Most likely you use CRAYOLA Crayons in your 
school work, too—especially in such subjects as 
Nature study and geography —studies in which care- 
ful work is so important if you want to get good 


marks. 


You can buy CRAYOLA Crayons in almost any 
stationery, drug or toy store. 


For 25c, we will send you our little book— 
“Silent Reading Games for Children,” 
with 22 pages of pictures to color, and a 
story on each page. Address ‘Silent Read- 
ing Section.” 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42d Street New York, N. Y. 














E HAPPY Child Life children 
Our loving greetings give 
And bid you hearty welcome, 
With us to come and live. 


We have such joyous journeys 
To places of delight, 

We're glad to have you join us 
And start the New Year right. 


With little folk of other lands, 
We'll visit History Hall 

And learn what famous people did 
When they were very small. 


In Music land we'll learn to play 
And sing in chorus grand, 

Then make our exit with a dance 
Right into Fairyland. 


LOVING GREETINGS 


ee 


M) 
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O, realm of sweet enchantment, 
The sesame to joy! 


Your subtle snare ““Once-on-a-Time™ 


Lures every girl and boy. 


How loath we are to leave you, 
But horns of Funland call; 


And heartheshoutsof Outdoor Sports. 


Oh, how we love them all! 


But first with Nursery Nuggets 
Our Child Life shallop starts; 
Hence Captain Cupid takes us to 

The land of lace-bound hearts. 


That's quite enough to tell you; 
Our secret, soon you'll see, 

Is getting joy by giving it— 
So now you have the key! 
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MORNING 


MARJORIE BARROWS 





HE birds have washed their faces 
And cuddle in a row 
Upon a little frosty bush 
That twinkles in the snow. 


And up above our hilltop 
The sky is very blue, 

And all the birds are singing now 
And we are singing, too. 


For everything's beginning 
Again today, so here 

We wave our wings and hands and say 

Good morning to the year! 
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NCE again at evening time, the 
sun went down behind the hills 
and the silver moon came up in 

the sky. 

Dream-Fairy-Dear stepped into her 
fleecy, misty, white airship and sailed 
over the smiling lake and the whispering 
trees. 

After a time, she came to a meadow 
where lived a wee, white Lambkin. 

The mother sheep was calling, “Baa, 
baa! come here to Mother, dear ,Lamb- 
kin.” ; 

When wee, white Lambkin saw Dream- 
Fairy-Dear, he called, “Maa, maa! where 
are you going, Dream-Fairy-Dear?” 

And Dream-Fairy-Dear answered, “'I 
am going to the Land of Dreams, where 
little lambs may frisk and play all day, 
and find sweet, tender clover to nibble 
and nibble and nibble.”’ 

‘‘Maa, maa! please, Dream-Fairy-Dear, 
take me with you. I want to go where 
little lambs may frisk and play all 
day, and there's sweet, tender clover 
to nibble, and nibble and nibble.” 

Dream-Fairy-Dear said, 
“You may go with me, wee, 

white Lambkin, if you will 

shut your eyes.” 
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m SM ODREAM-FAIRY-DEAR 
ANIMAL CHILDREN 


By ANNA WILLIAMS ARNETT 
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So Lambkin shut his eyes. Then 
Dream-Fairy-Dear lifted him into her 
beautiful, white airship and away they 
sailed, while the little breezes sang a song 
to them. 

After another while, they came to the 
home of three little, pink pigs with little 
curly tails. 

“Wee, wee, wee! where are you going, 
Dream-Fairy-Dear?” asked the three 
little pigs. 

“T am going to the Land of Dreams, 
where there are pools of milk and 
nice, soft mud, and little piggies 
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Xs drink, and drink, and root and root,” 


said Dream-Fairy-Dear. 

“Wee, wee, wee! please, Dream-Fairy- 
Dear, take us with you. We want to go 
where there are pools of milk and nice, 
soft mud, where we may drink and drink, 
and root and root.” 

Dream-Fairy-Dear said, “You may go 
with me, Little Pink Pigs, if you will shut 
—\ your eyes.” 
> So the three little pink pigs shut their 

eyes. , 

Then Dream-Fairy-Dear lifted them 
into her beautiful, white airship and away 
they sailed, while the little breezes sang a 
song to them. 

After a while and another while, they 
came to the home of two little plump 
puppies with saucy little snub noses. 

“Bow, wow, wow! where are you going, 
Dream-Fairy-Dear?” barked the two little 
plump puppies. 

“I am going to the Land of 
Dreams, where there are lots of shoes 
and gloves, and things that 
puppies may chew, and 
chew, and chew, said 
Dream-Fairy-Dear. 
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wow! please, Dream-Fairy-Dear, take us 
with you. 

“We want to go where there are lots of 
shoes and gloves and things that puppies 
may chew, and chew, and chew.”’ 

Dream-Fairy-Dear said, “You may go 
with me, if you will shut your eyes.”’ 

So the two little puppies shut their 
eyes. Then Dream-Fairy-Dear lifted 
them into her beautiful, white airship 
and away they sailed while the little 
breezes sang a song to them. 

After a long while they reached the 
Land of Dreams. The wee, white lamb- 
kin kicked up his little heels and frisked 
all day. He found sweet, tender clover 
and nibbled, and nibbled, and nibbled. 

The three little pink pigs with little 
curly tails found pools of milk and drank, 
and drank, and drank, and nice, soft 
mud where they rooted, and rooted, and 
rooted. The two little plump puppies 
with saucy snub noses found lots of shoes 
and gloves and things, and chewed, and 
chewed, and chewed. And there they 
stayed and nibbled and rooted and 
chewed and frisked and played until the 
moon went down and the sun came up 
and said, 
“Good Morning!” 
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THE ORGAN GRINDERS’ GARDEN 
MILDRED PLEW MERRYMAN 


N THE winter, in the winter, 
When the clouds shake snow, 
I know a little garden 
Where the organ grinders go; 


A cozy little garden 

Where the fountain makes a fizz, 
And round about the lattices 

The sunbeams sizz; 


Where underneath the bushes 
In the nodding afternoons, 

The frisky little organs sit 
And spill their tinky tunes; 


While tingle, tingle, tangle, 
Go the pennies in the cup, — 

As all the baby monkeys 
Practice picking pennies up. 


In the winter, in the winter, 
When the sharp winds blow, 
I know a little garden 
Where the organ grinders go; 
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A giddy little garden 

Where the fruit is always ripe, 
And every grinning grinder 

Sits and pulls upon a pipe; 


While all the father monkeys 
Hang their fezzes on the twigs, 

And teach the baby monkeys 
How to master little jigs; 


Until at last the mothers come, 
As day begins to fade, 

And tuck the baby monkeys up 
To snoozle in the shade. 


In the winter, in the winter, 
When the clouds shake snow, 
I know a little garden 
Where the organ grinders go; 


A garden where the grinders 
And the monkeys on a string, 

Are pleased to wait serenely 

For the coming of the spring. 
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SEVEN KEYHOLES 


By AUGUSTA HUIELL SEAMAN 


Author of ‘“‘The Boarded Up House,’ ‘‘ Melissa-Across-the-Fence,” “The Girl Next Door,” 


“‘When a Cobbler Ruled a King,” etc 


WHAT HAPPENED IN PART I 


Grandpa Fairfax had willed a big brass key to Barbara—a big 
brass key to seven mysterious keyholes in the dilapidated 
Fairfax mansion on Pine Point. The most important of these 
was the seventh keyhole, according to the will, and his grand- 
daughter must find them all herself. Barbara had a hard time 
evading Kit and Kat, the inquisitive Carroll twins, when she 
started on her search. She thought at first that she had suc- 
ceeded, but just as she found the first keyhole and was about 
to open it, she turned and saw them, hanging over one of the 
open window ledges and grinning teasingly at her. 


PART II 


O AWAY from here, straight at once!” 
she exclaimed in an indignant voice. 
“You must not come here and bother 
me while I’m busy.” 

She stood waiting for them to leave, the 
key still in her hand and conscious that they 
were staring at it with all their eyes. 

“What’s that old key for?” they both 
demanded in unison, hanging still farther 
over the window sill. They were cer- 
tainly very infuriating. And Barbara was 
becoming every minute more indignant. 

“T can’t tell you,” she retorted, “and 
I’m not going to anyway. If you 
don’t get off the window sill this 
minute, I’m going to 
shut the window down— 
right on your heads!” 
This was a terrible threat 
and Barbara knew it. 
She also knew that she 
would never really do it 












in the world, but she was desperate and some- 
thing desperate had to be done or said. Here 
was the secret waiting at her finger tips to be 
solved and those children persisted in getting 
in the way. 

The twins, however, took her with unex- 
pected seriousness. Slowly and watchfully 
they unhinged themselves from the window 
sill and, with dragging footsteps, disappeared 
from the veranda. But Barbara, though 
relieved at their departure, was left with the 
uneasy feeling that she had not been very 
wise, and that the Carroll twins in an un- 
friendly mood were somewhat to be dreaded. 

But once they were out of sight she forgot 
them and returned joyfully to her 
quest. The big key fitted perfectly 
into the lock of the drawer in the car- 
penter’s bench and smoothly 
turned in its socket. Grandpa 

Fairfax was certainly a good 

locksmith. Barbara had time 

to think of that, even as she 
jerked open the drawer 
and peered within. 

If this compartment 
had once contained nails 
and tools, there was noth- 
ing of that sort in it now. 
On the contrary, it was 
quite empty, save for a 
sheet of paper folded and 
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addressed on one side in Grandpa Fairfax’s 
small, shaky handwriting to Barbara. She 
laid down the key and opened it wonderingly, 
standing to read it right where she was: 


Dear little Granddaughter: 

Tf you have the energy and interest to persist in the 
quest on which I have started you, I think you will 
not regretit. You will think it a very queer thing and 
so will everyone 
else, Isuppose. But 
then I am a queer 
old man and prob- 
bably I do things 
in a queer way. 

I have watched 
you for several 
years and have 
realized that you 
are a little girl 
with a very good 
mind—the kind of 
mind that likes to 
know about things, 


i Mh 
and with interest \)) 
ed 7 


enough to think 
and ask questions 
and put what you 
find out together 
till you’ve satis- 
fied your curiosity 
about things. 
That is a very 
fine kind of mind 
to have and will 
get you somewhere 
in this world some 
day, if you keep 
up the good work. 

All my life I 
have loved locks 
and keys, in which 
I have been like 
“Louis the Lock- 
smith.” Perhaps, if I had tended more to other 
things, I might have been more of a success in this 
world. At any rate, I have had a happy life, after 
my fashion, and now I am leaving to you the key 
to the same kind of happiness, if you care to avail 
yourself of it. You won’t understand what all this 
means till you reach the seventh keyhole. When 
you do, turn back and read this letter again and you 
will realize why I sent you on this quest. 

The keyholes are all in plain sight and plainly 
numbered. If you search in the proper way and 
use your reason a bit, you will have no difficulty in 
locating them. And now I will close by saying that 
I had a very good time planning this adventure for 
you. With much love to you, little Barbara, I am, 

Your affectionate 
GRANDPA FAIRFAX 
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Barbara read it over three times before she 
got the real meaning of it. Then she sat 
down on the nearest chair to think it all over. 
That letter was so like Grandpa Fairfax. She 
remembered now how he would never answer 
a question of hers if he could possibly make 
her guess or reason out the answer herself. 
But what could it be that he had so carefully 

hidden away 
behind the seven 
keyholes, and 
where was the 
seventh key- 
hole? And 
where were all 
the rest? 

‘She started 
up to continue 
the search for 
the second, 
when she sud- 
denly realized, 
by the appear- 
ance of the sun, 
that it must be 
quite late in the 
afternoon. She 
realized further 
that she had 
promised her 
Aunt Lucreech 
that she would 
be on hand to 

_ Shell several 
quarts of peas 
for supper that 

night and would have to hurry straight home 

if they were to be done in time. So with a 

reluctant sigh, she went about and closed all 
the windows and doors, put the now precious 
big brass key in her sweater pocket and 
scampered back through the pine woods to 

Mrs. Bentley’s boarding house, feeling that 

at least she had accomplished something quite 
important that day. 

As she had supposed, she found herself 
not on speaking terms with the twins that 
night. They ignored her at supper and 
afterwards wandered off by themselves on some 
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mysterious affair from which she was point- 
edly left out. She felt rather lonely and dis- 
consolate for a while, but consoled herself by 
thinking over her adventure of the afternoon 
and planning where she would begin to hunt 
for the second keyhole the next day. 

Much to her relief, she discovered that the 
mother of the twins intended next day to take 
them on a picnic 
to the ocean and 
keep them there 
until evening. 
Very kindly 
Mrs. Carroll 
invited her to 
come along, 
too, but, much 
to everyone’s 
astonishment, 
Barbara politely 
refused, saying 
she had some 
work that must 
be done that day 
and couldn’t 
wait. Very 
wisely she saw 
them off first 
and then scur- 
ried pell-mell 
through the 
woods to the old 
house which 
seemed bursting 
with mysterious 
secrets for her. 

But the search was not destined that day 
to be as successful at the very beginning as 
the former one had been. Evidently Grandpa 
Fairfax had not intended to make it too easy 
for her. She had decided, before beginning, 
that it would be wise to conduct the search 
in a systematic way, thoroughly exhausting 
the possibilities of one room or location before 
moving on to another. And as she had begun 
on the living room, she concluded that she 
would finish with that first and move on to 
the one across the hall only when there seemed 
nothing more to be discovered where she was. 
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To this end then she entered, and began by 
opening all the windows as before, letting in 
the sweet, warm air. The day was extremely 
hot and there were high-piled thunderclouds 
rising slowly out of the west, but Barbara had 
not time to notice this, as she hurried about 
her task. Every bit of furniture in the clut- 
tered and dusty old room she examined with 
the greatest 
care, but though 
there were a 
number of key- 
holes in various 
drawers and 
doors, not one 
held the key or 
seemed related 
to it in the 
slightest way. 

After she had 
gone over them 
all twice, with 
no result, she 
sat down once 
more on the car- 
penter’s bench 
and read Grand- 
pa Fairfax’s 
letter again. 
She noted par- 
ticularly the 
line where he 
had said that 
she had a good 
mind, a mind 
that liked. to 
know things and was able to reason things out. 

“But I’m afraid he wouldn’t think so if he 
could see me now!” she ruefully said aloud. 
“T can’t seem to reason a thing out about 
where that second keyhole can be.” And 
again she sat gazing down at the letter in her 
lap as if for inspiration. As she glanced at 
the cramped, shaky writing, she could almost 
see Grandpa Fairfax as he wrote it, stroking 
his long white beard with one hand as he sat, 
laboriously penning it at his old secretary 
desk across the room. She had seen him sit 
there many times, his spectacles down nearly 

(Continued on page 56) 
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ADVENTURE STORIES 15 


THE ADVENTURES OF BOUNCER 


Bouncer, a little dog of America’s Covered Wagon days, had 
started West with the people of a great wagon train, but he had 
been jarred from one of the wagons as it crossed the river and 
the swirling waters had been too swift to allow him to swim to 
shore. He made for a crate, floating in midstream, and was 
carried to land in safety. Here he found Sam and Jesse, who 
had become separated from their wagon train during an Indian 
attack. The sight of the dog put courage into the hearts of the 
lost boys, and they took him with them when they drove to the 
west. Soon, a great shaggy buffalo attacked them, but Bouncer, 
by drawing the mad bull’s anger to himself, gave Ginger and 
Jim, the horses, time to draw the boys to safety. Once that 
his friends were out of danger, the little dog dodged beyond the 
dull’s range of vision and raced after the wagon. But now 


PART III 
B tite ana had a good bark, and a good 


bite, and four good legs with which to 
race over the prairie. But it looked 


as though he 
would need all 
these and more 
for his third 
adventure. 

The Indian 
troop, returned 
from the buffalo 
hunt, was bear- 
ing down on the 
covered wagon. 
The painted 
warriors had 
their spears low- 
ered. Jesse and 
Sam, the boys, 
were made fear- 
ful. Ginger and 
Jim, the horses, 
were likewise 
much disturbed, 
and poor Muley, 
the cow tied be- 

‘hind, was bawl- 


ing in terror, as the wild horsemen advanced. 

But the Indians should not harm his boys, 
thought Bouncer. Jesse and Sam had saved 
the life of one of them. Ah, Bouncer’s tail 


By JAMES J. DEEHAN 


WHAT HAPPENED IN PARTS I AND II 





another danger threatened, for thousands of buffaloes were 
coming, and around the fringes of the great herd were Indian 
horsemen, screeching fearfully and riding toward the wagon. 
They soon galloped off again to their buffalo hunt, but left an 
Indian boy in charge of their white captives until their return. 
Bouncer nipped at the legs of the Indian’s pony until the des- 
perate animal flung its rider into the mire. Sam and Jesse 
were for making their escape before the red hunters could 
return, when they noticed that the redskin had fallen into 
quicksand and would be drawn under unless they helped 
him. Bouncer carried a coil of rope to him, Sam fastened 
the other end to the wagon and the youth was rescued. The 
Indian became friendly but Bouncer knew that the tribesmen, 
returning from the hunt, came not as friends. 


thumped the grass. The young Indian, res- 
cued from the sinking sands, was crossing 
to speak to his kinsfolk. At his words, the 
redskins raised their spears and lost their 
black looks. 
Then the one 
who seemed to 
be the oldest 
spoke to Sam 
and Jesse. 

“Me father 
you,” said he. 
“You no go 
back to whites! 
Stay my tribe 
all time!” 

The Indian 
was smiling 
and Bouncer 
thought his 
words were 
good. Then he 
looked at the 
boys. Poor Jesse 
and Sam, their 
staring faces 
mirrored fright! 
They shook 
their heads ‘“‘no” to the Indian. Then he 
lost his smile and nodded “yes” to the 
boys’ “no.” 

Sam leaned from the seat. “Here, 
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Bouncer,” he called. ‘You come on the 
wagon with us. They want to adopt us 
into their tribe, make us Indians and you 
an Indian dog. Not much fun, old fellow!” 

From the look 
on his friends’ 
faces, Bouncer 
knew it was not 
much fun. He 
licked Sam’s 
hand after the 
boy had lifted 
him to the seat. 
Then the wagon 
moved along, 
not where Sam 
and Jesse would 
have it go, but 
where the In- 
dians_ directed, 
for the whole 
troop sur- 
rounded the 
wagon. 

Bouncer looked 
at the sky line. 
Were the In- 
dians headed for 
that thin, gray forest off to the west? Yes, 
Bouncer decided they were! 

That was the strangest of forests. Col- 
umns of gray rose thin and straight until they 
were lost in the clouds. No leaves, no 
branches had this forest—just gray trunks 
lifting high. 

The riders around the covered wagon be- 
came very cautious. They slowed up Ginger 
and Jim. At that Bouncer growled deep in 
his throat, for he thought he knew the mean- 
ing of the thin, gray forest. 

Then Sam’s eyes caught sight of it. For- 
getful of everything, he stood upon the seat 
and shouted. 

“The camp of the wagon train! The home 
folks at last! See yonder, Jesse! See, Bouncer!”’ 
The dog wagged his tail. ‘‘But ah, you can’t 
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know what I mean, can, you, brave dog?” 

But Sam was wrong. Bouncer knew very 
well that the thin, gray forest was the 
smoke columns rising from the fires of the 
wagon folk. 
But he knew 


Pua! more, Bouncer 


on did. The Indi- 
pA ans were urging 
Ginger and Jim 
to one side. 
They were look- 
ing again to 
their lances. 
They were shad- 
ing their eyes 
with their hands 
and were watch- 
_ Ing that group 
of horsemen 
that came riding 
from the distant 
encampment. 
“Scouts from 
the wagon 
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train!” cried 
Jesse. ‘‘And 
look, Sam, the 


Indians are hiding down in the reeds in 
front of us. Instead of us winning safe, we’re 
to lure our own people into ambush. Then 
the redskins will kill them every one.” 

The sorrow of it! Those crafty Indians 
had indeed driven the covered wagon into 
view of the scouts, so that the scouts would 
ride into the carefully-prepared ambush. 

Jesse was in despair but Sam was fighting, 
fighting hard for an idea. Bouncer could not 
understand his boys. Why was Jesse so sor- 
rowful? Why did Sam stand on the seat and 
wave, and then with a groan sit down again? 

“‘Moo-oo!”’ said Muley, the old cow, tied to 
the rear of the covered wagon. The sudden- 
ness of it made all on the seat jump. Then, 
quick as a flash, Sam turned to Bouncer. 

“You’re a kind of shepherd dog, Bouncer! 
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Drive Muley into the camp. Milking time, 
old fellow! Milking time! Co, boss! Co-o, 
co-0, c-o!” 

Bouncer understood that last. On the 
farm back east, he had often brought the 
cows home. He barked and started to leave 
the seat. 

“No, not vet, Bouncer! 
I fix a message.” 

Under Sam’s 
hand Bouncer 
flattened down 
on the seat. 
Then Sam did a 
thing most 
strange. He 
took an old 
sack, much the 
color of Muley’s 
hide. With 
black wood, at 
least Bouncer 
thought it was 
black wood, Sam 
marked the sack 
in all haste. This 
done, he crept 
back to Muley, 
fastened the 
sack on her back 
and untied her. 
“Now, Bouncer!” ~ 
he gave the order “Now! Drive her in!” 

The dog barked and raced after Muley. 
The hiding Indians saw them pass but did not 
notice the sack on the cow. Muley flung up 
her tail and galloped as Bouncer leaped close 
to her. 

Nearer to the racing animals came the 
scouts. One scout guided his horse in front 
of the cow. Bouncer was pleased to see him, 

-for here was a white man at last. 

The man reined in sharply and peered down 
at the flapping sack on the cow’s back. 
Bouncer heard him draw in his breath in a 
whistle. Like a flash, he held a dazzling 


Just a minute while 
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bright thing to his lips. Then much to 
Bouncer’s pleasure, bugle notes rose and fell. 
In answer to them, the other scouts wheeled 
their horses and raced to the bugler. 

“Ambush!” he cried. ‘Just ahead! That 
wagon with the boys is to draw us into danger. 
A brave boy wrote the message on that sack 
with charcoal. A brave dog drove that 
cow to us just in 
time! Divide 
in two columns. 
Advance! We'll 
trap the red- 
skins!” 

But there was 
to be no fighting 
there on the 
prairie. The 
redskins guessed 
that their plans 
had gone amiss, 
so they slunk out 
of hiding and 
rode off until 
distance hid 
them from view. 

Bouncer was 
puzzled. He did 
net clearly un- 
derstand the 
happenings of 
these past few 
minutes. He could not see why those men 
did not milk Muley, or why the boys did not 
drive Muley farther, but the cow seemed 
forgotten for the moment. Bouncer returned 
to the wagon. 

Happiness! Welcome! Praise! Bouncer 
came in for a large share of each. Sam told 
of the dog’s adventures; Jesse added all that 
Sam forgot in the telling. The head scout 
declared Bouncer should be made captain of 
the whole wagon train. But Bouncer did 
not wish such honor. He was satisfied to be 
captain of his boys’ hearts. And captain of 
them he remained. THE END 
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CHARACTERS 


FATHER OLD YEAR wears a long, flow- 
ing black robe, academic in cut. 
His whiskers are long and flowing. 





NEw YEAR, his son, wears a white, 

woolly suit, trimmed, if possible, 
with fur. His cap is of the same material, with bells instead 
of tassels. 


Miss SPRING, in a short, dainty, flower-trimmed frock of pale 
green. 


Miss SUMMER, in a long, trailing, flower-trimmed gown of 
deeper green. 


Mr. FALL, in a deep orange suit, such as conventional pages wear. 


Mr, WINTER, in a white suit after the same pattern, trimmed 
with sprigs of holly, and a scarlet mantle. 


OLD Maw, in a worn suit, modern in cut. 
OLD WoMAN, in a worn dress and shawl. 


WOODLAND FLOWERS—some But- 
tercups, some Bluebells and a 
pink Wild Rose or two—wearing 
crepe paper dresses the color of 
the flowers they represent, with 
petal-shaped strips forming the 
skirts. 

Aprit Foor, dressed like a court 
jester, in clown-fashioned cos- 
tume and pointed cap, with 
dozens of little bells that jingle 
constantly. 


COLONIAL Boy and GIRL, in tradi- 
tional Colonial costume. 


BETH, JEAN, SUSAN, ANNE, DICK, 
Jim, ANDY, TOM, in their gayest 
party clothes. Over their hearts 
each of them wears a little heart- 
shaped booklet, fastened together 
so that each sheet may easily be 
detached. 


ScENE: The shop of Mr. New 
Year, with main entrance at 
back center. To the left is the 
autumn booth, to the right the 
winter booth. Against the left 
wall, toward front of stage, is 
Miss Spring’s booth. Directly 
opposite, against the right wall, 
is the summer booth Back of 
each booth is a curtained door- 
way. In the center is a novelty 
table, presided over by Mr. New Year. There are two stools at 
each counter. 


ATHER OLD YEAR (shaking hands): Well, 

EF good-by, son, and good luck to you in selling 

the earth children your 1925 supply of happi- 

ness. All you need do is to call your wares and 
they ’ll come running. 
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NEw YEAR: And for the hap- 
piness I bring, they’ll pay me with 
their joy, won’t they, Father? 

FATHER OLD YEAR: Joy can = 
be possessed only by a happy G@~=lL << 
heart. And make it clear to them—you and your 
helpers—that you’re selling.them the happiness of 
things and not the things themselves. The children 
will understand. [Turning to go.| Well, son, good 
luck to you and to Miss Spring and Miss Summer 
(the girls curtsy) and to Mr. Fall and Mr. Winter. 
[The boys bow.} 


[The helpers busy themselves in their booths and NEW YEAR, taking 
a megaphone and standing in the door, calls out his wares. The 
children straggle in, a couple at a time, and in pantomime 
exclaim over the contents of the 
booths. Each of them wears a 
heart-shaped booklet or purse over 
his heart. By the time Mr. NEw 
YEAR enters the shop again they 
have seated themselves, two at each 
booth.] 

NEw YEAR (taking his 
place in the doorway and 
shouting lustily through the 


large megaphone): 


The joys of 1925 

You'll find for sale today 

Right here in Mr. New Year’s 
shop. 

That’s right—just step this 
way. 


The newest thing in woodsy 
smells, 

Refreshing April showers, 

A special line of picnics, too, 

And lovely summer flowers. 


Just try our harvest spe- 
cialties, 

Our bright gold-bordered 
lanes, 

The richness of our autumn fruits, 

The splendor of our grains. 


The beauty of bare maple boughs, 
Against a sky that’s pale, 

Kind Mr. Winter offers this 

And a fluffy snowflake sale. 
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And don’t forget our notion booth, 
With joys for all the year, 

With misty twilights, starry nights 
And sunlit days—they’re here. 


The joys of 1925 

You’ll find on sale today 

Right here in Mr. New Year’s shop. 
That’s right, just step this way. 


[NEW YEAR hurries in and takes up his stand 
at the notion counter. The helpers at the booths are showing their 
wares and the boys and girls are examining them.] 


SUSAN (at the winter booth): O-o-oh, these lacy 
valentines! I must have at least adozen. [Taking 
a heart-shaped leaf from her purse, she pays for them.| 

MR. WINTER (taking out his notebook and entering 
the order): I’ll have them delivered in plenty of 
time. 


BETH (al the summer booth): 1’ll take a half dozen 
summer picnics. Your very 

jolliest ones! 

Tom (at the winter booth 

beside SUSAN): I’d like a 

peach of a program for our 

room at school to give on 

Lincoln’s birthday. [He pays 

the clerk.| 
SuSAN: Well, I want a 

perfectly splendid Washing- 

ton’s birthday party. Look 

at these darling little hatch- 

ets, girls, that we could use 

as favors. 

[The children wheel around on their 
stools to look, and there are excla- 
mations of “‘Oh, how cunning!” 

“‘Let’s do have a Washington 
party!”’ and “Oh, we could dance 
the minuet!”’ 

JEAN (calling across from 

the spring booth): Do you 

furnish instructions for the 

minuet with your Washing- 

ton party, Mr. Winter? 

(Mr. WINTER nods as he holds aside 
the curtain of the doorway back of 
his booth. A little COLONIAL Boy 
and GIRL come out. The boy 
bows, the girl curtsies.] 
COLONIAL GIRL: 

the minuet. 

[They dance and every now and then one of the two will exclaim, 
“This way,” “‘ Notice this step, please’ and “‘ Now watch care- 
fully.” Finally ANDY at the autumn booth speaks, “Say, 
that looks easy. Let’s all try it.” Amd they do. They are 
having such a good time that they do not notice the entrance of 
an OLD MAN and OLD WoMAN, who stand looking at them 
wistfully.} 


We'll show you how to dance 
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COLONIAL GIRL: Oh, you 
are doing it beautifully! You 
won't need us any more. 


[And with a curtsy and a bow, the little 
COLONIAL Boy and GIRL disappear be- 
hind the curtained doorway of the winter 
booth. The children cluster around Mr. 
WINTER and there are cries of ‘‘Oh, sell 
me the happiness of a Washington party, 
too” and “I think every one of us will 
take one, Mr. Winter.” They draw leaves 
from their heart-purses and hasten to give 
them to the helper while he writes down 
the orders.| 


OLD MAN: My, but that was pretty! 

OLD WOMAN: Yes, once we could dance that 
well ourselves, Josiah. 

NEw YEAR: Anything I can sell you at the notion 
counter? We have some beautiful starry nights. 
[He slips a picture into the stereoscope for them to see.] 
Or perhaps you’d be interested in Miss Summer’s 
line of Independence Day parades, Miss Spring’s 

wild flowers, or Mr. Winter’s 
snowflakes. Then here’s Mr. 
Autumn with his special har- 
vest joys—thankful Thanks- 
givings, spooky Halloweens— 
[The boys and girls are listening, 
and as Mr. NEW YEAR mentions 
the articles that interest them they 
hurry to the different booths with 
whispered exclamations to one an- 
other. By the time the OLD MAN 


speaks they are all seated again, 
two at each counter.) 


OLD MAN (interrupting 
Mr. NEW YEAR): Yes, yes, 
we’d like to buy—me and 
my wife, Sarah, here, but— 
Dick (at the autumn 
booth): I’d like an autumn 
just chuck full of fruits. 
NEw YEAR: But happi- 
ness cannot be bought except 
with the joy of your own 
hearts. 
OLD MAN (as he shows his 
heart-purse to be empty): 
There is no joy left in them 
to pay. 
Jim (at the summer booth): 
I want a summer with some good fishing in it. 
OLD WoMAN: Oh, won’t you let us stay and look 
on a little anyway? 
NEw YEAR (kindly): Of course. We want you 
to stay. 


[The old couple wander from booth to booth, wistfully touching, first 
this, then that. MisS SPRING has taken ANNE behind her 
counter and is holding aside the curtain of the doorway.}-! 




















ANNE: Oh, those lovely, lovely, 
LOVELY flowers. I want one of 
your particularly flowery springs. 
Tom: Such a flowery speech! 


ANNE: If you’d see these 
beautiful blossoms— 


Tom: Well, let’s see them. 

Can’t you show them to all of us, 
Miss Spring? 
[Miss SPRING mods and holds aside the 
curtain. The WOODLAND FLOWERS troop 
out—the Buttercups, the Bluebells and a pink Wildrose or two. 
They sway and they dance to the music of Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Spring 
Song.” There are exclamations of ‘‘I want a flowery spring, 
too,” and one by one the children make their way to M1sS SPRING’S 
booth to pay for their orders. The OLD MAN says, “We've 
always loved the spring, haven’t we, Sarah?” and the OLD WOMEN 
nods. Now the dance is interrupted by the entrance of a boy 
dressed as a jester. He pinches the cheek of this flower, ruffles 
the petals of another and chucks a third under the chin. The 
FLOWERS, im dismay, run behind the booth and through the 
curtained doorway. Muss SPRING grabs the boy by the ear and 
starts to march him back to the booth.] 


Miss SPRING: What do you mean by this behavior, 


April Fool? Nobody 


Oh, dear April, Mr. April Fool, 
Oh, please tell us, you cunning 


Just lay a purse upon a walk, 


And when someone would pick it up, 
The purse away is snatched. 
Or tell a girl her dress is torn— 


wants to buy your jokes. 
Get back here. 

APRIL Foot: O-o-uch! 

ANDY: Please, Miss 
Spring, don’t make him go 
back. 

Jim: Of course, we want 
to buy his jokes. 

Miss SPRING: All right 
then, but be careful. 

Tom: Say, April Fool, 
old fellow, tell us some 
jokes to play at school. 

Jean: Oh! please do! 

APRIL FOOL (capering 
and singing to tune of 
‘Solomon Levi’’): 


If ever you want to play a 
prank 
That will give you lots 
of fun, 
Just come to me, I'll tell 
you how, 
For I’m the very one 
To make up jokes for you to play, 
And if you listen well, 
These jokes, these jokes, these funny jokes, 
These jokes you'll hear me tell. 


CHILDREN (to the tune of the refrain): 











April Fool. 
APRIL FOOL: 


A string should be attached, 


A girl you know at school— 
And when she twists and squirms to look, 
Why, you call “ April Fool.” 
CHILDREN: 


Oh, ha, ha, ha, ha-ha-ha, April Fool, 
We like your bargains, you cunning April Fool. 
APRIL FOOL: 


If ever you want to play a prank 
That will give you lots of fun, 
Just come to me, I’ll tell you how, 
For I’m the very one 
To make up jokes for you 
to play, 
_ And if you wish me to, 
I’ll let you have these 
funny jokes 
I’ve made up just for 
you. 
[During the last stanza the chil- 


dren have been tearing sheet 
after sheet from the heart- 


shaped purses in return for the 
folded papers APRIL FOOL 
gives them.] 


MASTER NEW YEAR 
(sternly): Take April 
Fool back, Miss Spring. 
These children mustn’t 
waste their joy on him. 
[This Miss SPRING does, and 

this time the children do not 

protest—they are too busy look- 
ing at their purses.) 

TOM (anxiously): My 
purse is almost empty. 
[Cries from the others of “So is 

mine.”’} 

SUSAN: Mine, too, and 
Mr. New Year’s shop is just chuck full of lovely 
things. 


BETH (returning to the summer booth): Here’s 
such a cunning program for the last day of school. 

JIM (at the autumn booth): Look at the Halloween 
pranks and the thankful Thanksgivings, too. 

JEAN (beside him): These October picnics are 
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simply glorious and the grains and 
fruits are very beautiful in the 
moment of their victory. [Sigh- 
ing.| Oh, it’s hard to choose. 
Dick (at the winter booth with 
the OLD MAN and WOMAN): There 
is a very happy Christmas over 
here and some of the whirliest 
snowstorms. 
[The lights grow dim and chimes in the dis- 
Pee tance begin playing an old Christmas air.] 

OLD MAN: If I could have just one joy, I think 
I’d like a merry Christmas. The kind, Sarah, that 
we used to have when the children were at home. 

OLD WOMAN (sighing): Yes, Josiah. It would 
make us almost young again. 

ANDY (timidly): My purse is about empty, but 
you’re welcome to what I have. Oh, I hope there’s 
enough to bring you a little Christmas joy. 

SUSAN (excitedly): Let’s all club together an 
give them the happiness : 
of a perfectly splendiferous 
Christmas. 


[The children rush to empty their 
purses on MR. WINTER’S coun- 
ler and there are cries of ‘‘Oh, 
let’s do” and “‘ That’s the very 
thing!’"| 


OLD MAN: Oh, we 
thank you, we thank you. 
Don’t we, Sarah? 
OLD WoMAN: That we 
do. And won’t you come 
and see us sometimes? 
ANDY: You bet we will. 
NEw YEAR (taking the 
old couple to the door): 
We’ll send you the mer- 
riest Christmas that we 
have in stock. 
OLD MAN: Thank you, 
thank you, and good-by, 
my dears. 
ANNE (sighing): I’m 
glad that we could 
make them happy, but 
I guess—I guess we'll 
have to do without much 
Christmas happiness ourselves this year. 
NEW YEAR: Dowithout? Look in your hearts. 
[They do, and there are surprised exclamations of “‘Why, they're 
full,” “How did that happen?” “I’m sure mine was emply.”’) 
NEW YEAR: Well, you know, joy just sorta 
withers up if you don’t give any of it away. 
JEAN: Our joy went so fast because we spent it 
all on ourselves ? 
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NEw YEAR: It seems so. 
ANDY: Oh, I know the secret. 
We'll just use our joy for others 
and buy out Mr. New Year’s shop. 
Now the children visit the booths again, 
wandering from one to another and mak- 
ing liberal purchases at each one. They 
sing to the tune of ‘‘ When Johnny Comes 
Marching Home”’ by Louis Lambert.] 


MIss SPRING: 
Oh be my guest at the booth of Spring, 
Rejoice! Rejoice! 
And taste of the joys that I will bring, 
Rejoice! Rejoice! 
Oh, help yourself without delay, 
To pleasures I have on display. 
Oh, yes, we rejoice, 
We give joy away. 
MIss SUMMER: 
Oh, look what I have to give you, 
Rejoice! Rejoice! 
You'll like the joys of 
summer, too, 
Rejoice! Rejoice! 
Now a yourself with- 
out delay 
To pleasures I have on 
display. 
Oh, yes, we rejoice, 
We give joy away. 
MR. FALL: 
Here glorious autumn joys 
are seen, 
Rejoice! Rejoice! 
Thanksgiving Day and 
Halloween, 
Rejoice! Rejoice! 
Just help yourself without 
delay 


To treasures I have on 
display. 
Oh, yes, we rejoice, 
We give joy away. 
Mr. WINTER: 
Oh come and see this 
valentine, 
Rejoice! Rejoice! 
The Yule-tide joys are also mine, 
Rejoice! Rejoice! 
Oh, help yourself without delay, 
To pleasures I have on display. 
CHILDREN: 
Oh, yes, we rejoice, 
We give joy away. 
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LITTLE NIMBLE TOE 


By MAYETTA J. EVANS 


NDER the tall oak tree out in the Big 
Green Wood lived the queerest little 
family of fairies. Instead of flying 

around, like the Other Fairies, they always 
went tripping around on their little pink 
toes. 

“Why should I use my wings?”’ said Father 
Big Toe. ‘“‘I find it much easier to carry home 
.my heavy bags of honey dew when walking 
on my toes.” 

“Why should I fly around my little Acorn 
House?” said Mother Next Toe. “I like the 
fuzzy-wuzzy feel of my soft green moss 
carpets.” 

But, oh, how little Nimble Toe and little 
Tangle Toe and even little Baby Stubby Toe 
longed to fly! But how could they fly, when 
they did not have any wings? They were 
much too young to have wings; but they could 
hardly wait for their wings to grow out. 

Since they had no wings, they tried to run 
as fast as the Other Fairies could fly. Poor 
little —Tangle Toe could not run without 
stumbling over her long anemone skirts; and 
as for that dear little elf, Baby Stubby Toe, 
he just rolled over and over, like a baby bear, 
every time he tried torun. But little Nimble 
Toe, who was the oldest of the three fairy 
children, learned to run almost as fast as the 
Other Fairies could fly. 

“Pouff, pouff!"’ cried Mother Next Toe, 
when the Other Fairies praised little Nimble 


Toe. ‘“‘No wonder she can run so fast. Her 
cobwebby dress is almost as light as no dress 
at all. I made it myself out of Mr. Spider’s 
silken web, although it would have been much 
easier to put her in Dutchman’s breeches, as 
I did Baby Stubby Toe. I can pick them 
by the lineful just outside my door.” 

“*Didn’t I put the puff of white thistledown 
into her cap!”’ boasted Father Big Toe. “It 
makes her float with the wind.” 

But little Nimble Toe said, “I can run so 
fast because I practice running. I just run 
and run and run!” 

Sometimes the Other Fairies let little 
Nimble Toe run races with them. And some- 
times they even let her win the race; because 
it made her so happy to think that her toes 
were almost as swift as their wings. 

One evening, when she was running a race 
with Miss Sippy Dew, little Nimble Toe, with 
her arms extended like sails, brushed against 
little Baby Stubby Toe; and down he went 
ker-flop! Oh, how he did cry! But did little 
Nimble Toe stop to pick him up; or did she 
try to comfort him? No, indeed! She ran 
on, and on, faster than ever! 

The Other Fairies of the Big Green Wood 
shook their heads gravely, and said, “It will 
never do to let little Nimble Toe grow old 
enough to have wings without learning to be 
more thoughtful of others. She must run 
a race with Grandfather Snail.”’ 
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“You are to meet Grandfather Snail tomor- 
row morning at the Sign of the May Apple,” 
the Other Fairies told little Nimble Toe. 





“Promptly at the stroke of Miss Blue Bell’s 
gong, the race will begin; and the one who 
reaches Johnny-Jump-Up’s house first shall 
have a pair of sandals made of sunbeam gold 
with buckles of diamond dew.” 

Now there was nothing that little Nimble 
Toe liked better than contests and prizes. 
But she did not know Grandfather Snail. She 
had never caught even a glimpse of him. 

“He must go very, very fast,” she thought 
to herself. ‘“‘He is so very, very old. He 
must have been running and running for 
years.” 

She felt that she should not waste a precious 
fairy moment. She practiced running, run- 
ning, running, all through the fairy night; for 
fairies, you know, stay awake at night and 
sleep by day. She was running at peep of 
day, when Mother Next Toe called to her 
from the door of her little Acorn House, that 
it was time for bed. 

“Then it is time for the race,” shouted 
little Nimble Toe; and away she sped down 
Fairies’ Lane. 

All at once, she found herself turning a 
handspring over something round and hard. 

“Mind your manners!” growled a Big 
Voice. ‘And look where you’re going!” 
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Little Nimble Toe gathered her cobwebby 
skirts into a pretty curtsy, although she could 
not have told to whom she was making the 
curtsy. ‘“‘ ’Scuse me,” she said, “I must be 
in time for the race.” 

“There will be no race! There will be no 
race!”’ sounded the Big Voice. Little Nimble 
Toe was now certain that it came from under 
the hard, round shell, over which she had 
stumbled. Two long brownish horns rose 
threateningly out from under the round 
shell. 

“Can’t you see that you have almost upset 
me; and nearly knocked the breath out of 
my body?” ; 

If she had not been afraid that the Big 
Voice would again remind her of her manners, 
little Nimble Toe would have run away. 

“It’s Grandfather Snail!’ she cried. 

“Your wits are as swift as your toes,” 
wheezed Grandfather Snail. “It’s lucky for 
you that we met.” 

“* *Scuse me, Grandfather Snail; but please, 
—why is it lucky for me?” 





“‘Seein’ that you are, after all, a very polite 
little fairy, I don’t mind telling you the 
secret,’ said Grandfather Snail. ‘‘ You have 
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done something to displease the Other Fairies; 
and they have planned a little joke to teach 
you to be more careful.” 
Grandfather Snail lifted his horns until they 
looked like two great question marks. 
“What did you do?” he asked suddenly. 
“Even a nice little fairy like you can’t be good 
all the time. Maybe you ran over somebody, 
or upset somebody, just as you nearly upset 
me a little while ago.” 
Little Nimble Toe’s face turned scarlet. 
“It was only Baby Stubby Toe—he got in 
my way.” 
“Oh ho!” cried 
Grandfather Snail. 
“And maybe you 
didn’t stop to pick 
him up.” 
Little Nimble 
Toe hung her 
head. 
“Well, I can 
see how sorry you 
feel,’’ said Grand- 
father Snail. “‘I know you will be more care- 
ful next time. That is what the Other Fairies 
wanted to teach you when they planned to 
play a joke on you by making you run a race 
with me. Why, little Nimble Toe, you 
couldn’t run a race with an old slow poke like 


? 


me. 

““Please, Grandfather Snail, I am sorry that 
you are so slow,” said little Nimble Toe. 

“*So slow—so slow!’’ said Grandfather Snail. 
“Who wouldn’t be slow, if he had to carry 
such a heavy load as I have to carry on my 
back!” 

“Please, sir, might I ask, what is that 
funny looking horn you are carrying on your 
back? 

. ““My house—my house!”’ said Grandfather 
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Snail. “It is my house. 

house everywhere I go!” 

“It’s as bad as having to go to bed every 

morning, and never getting to see Mr. Sun 
in the sky.” 

“Tut, tut! Don’t 
want to go to bed, 
when bedtime comes! 
Bless me, I thought 
fairies had every- 
thing just as they 

wanted it! Now, 
when my house 
gets so heavy that 
I think I can’t lug 
it another step of 
the way, I say to 
myself, ‘Sposin’ 
you didn’t have 
any house to keep 
you warm,’ and 
then I am glad 
that I have a house 
to carry.” 

“‘And I am glad that I have a bed to sleep 
in,”’ cried little Nimble Toe. All at once, even 
though it was bedtime, and she had to go 
home without the golden sandals, her heart 
was as light as her feet. 

When she was being tucked into her own 
little bed, and Mother Next Toe was fastening 
down the cobweb canopy, little Nimble Toe 
told her all about Grandfather Snail, and the 
golden sandals and the race. 

“Pouf, pouf, I wouldn’t give one of your 
little pink toes for a whole forest of golden 
sandals,” laughed Mother Next Toe, as she 
fastened the cobweb canopy over little Nimble 
Toe and. Tangle Toe and Baby Stubby Toe. 

And neither would little Nimble Toe; and 
neither would you, if the truth were told. 


I have to pack my 
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By Alfred Wideman 


WAX DOLLY MEETS 
MISFORTUNE 


Mandylena Miggidyminks has 
long been considered very beauti- 
ful. She is blessed with a face of 
delicate wax; or at least she thought 
the wax face was a blessing until, a 
few days ago, she fell asleep beside 
a radiator and unconsciously made 
a pillow of one of the warm coils. 

Oh me, oh my! .Need we tell 
you the result? When Mandylena 
awoke, Mandylena’s nose was where 





her chin used to be, and her ears 
were running a race round her neck. 
With a shriek of dismay, Miss Mig- 
gidyminks rushed into the street, 
where she found two Teddy Bear 
friends of hers. 

“Don't you know me?” she bub- 
bled sweetly. “I’m Mandylena!”’ 

“Well,” drawled one of the bears, 
giving her a startled look, “if you're 
Mandylena, I'm Robinson Crusoe!’ 

The distressed dolly soon ex- 
plained the situation, however, and 
the two bears gallantly accompanied 
her to the hospital, and stood by 
with hats ajar while Mandylena 
was fitted with a new head. 

The charming Miss Miggidy- 
mumps is once more the most beau- 
tiful and, we might add, the most 
careful dolly in Toytown. But 
there is one thing you mustn't talk 
about when you converse with her 
—and that’s radiators! 





LOST AND FOUND 
FOUND—Nothing. 
LOST—Elephant’s nose muff, 

hand-embroidered with pinky roses 
and bluey bluebirds; hand-painted 
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gold monogram, “E. E.,”’ in north- 
west corner. Return it, with or 
without love and kisses, to Elliotta 
Elephant, 1734 Ouch-ouch Alley. 
Reward, seven sticks of gum. 

LOST—Everything I ever owned. 
If you find anything that doesn't 
seem to belong to anybody, it’s 
mine. Left door open during high 
wind, and lost all. 

Address: Paper Doll, Tishusia 
Van Cardyboardy, 6666 South 
Sticky-stocky Street. 

LOST—Iron rhinoceros begs 
finder to return bottle of rust 
remover used for weekly bath. 
Last seen rolling down hill towards 
Soapysuddy River. 

Address: Mickey McTuffyskin- 
ner, Home for Heavy Animals, 
94 Pinkipannicky Place. 





TOYS CELEBRATE 
NEW YEAR’S DAY 


Our little readers know from 
experience that Toytown is usually 
a very quiet place—oh, very quiet 
indeed. There is one day in the 
year, however, when the dollies 
and Teddy Bears and plush mon- 
keys and wooden horses and rubber 
cats and toys of every other de- 
scription decide to make enough 
noise to be heard as far as the 
North Pole, where Santa Claus 
laughs at the merry echoes of the 
silvery voices of his little friends. 
The noisy day is the first one of the 
new year, of course, when the hopes 
of every toy burn brightly, and each 
little figure is a happy victim of 
what the Toytown doctors call 
peppitymania. Have you ever had 
peppitymania? It’s not a bit dis- 
agreeable, but makes you want to 
rush out and climb a tree, just for 
the joy of it. 

This time the fun started about 
ten o'clock in the morning, when a 
committee of five Teddy Bears 
went from house to house, calling 
for all their friends by loudly kick- 
ing on the various front doors. In 
this way quite a parade was gradu- 
ally formed, and there was wild 
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Price 4, Gumdrops 


cheering as each new toy joined the 
ranks. Many carried cheesecloth 
flags, and some had tin whistles, 
which they blew until they were 
blue in the face. 

There was no response when the 
crowd kicked on the door of the 
pink elephant’s house. The crowd 
of toys was so impatient by this 
time that they found it quite im- 
possible to stand still for a mo- 
ment, so they pushed in the front 
door and marched boldly into the 





bedroom, where they found the big 
fat pink elephant still fast asleep, 
and purring like a pussycat, with 
his trunk wrapped around one ear 
and a very sweet smile on his face. 

“Happy New Year!" screamed 
the toys in a wild spasm of laugh- 
ter. The five Teddy Bears grabbed 
the elephant’s trunk, and pulled 
him out of bed by the nose. 

“Why—why—why—" he cried, 
half asleep, “is it—Fourth of July?” 

“Look at the snow, old silly!” 
cried the cardboard cat. “How 
could it be the Fourth of July? 
You must have eaten a firecracker 
before you went to bed.” 

“No, no!” chirped the elephant. 
“It was a soda cracker, my dear 
Kittywhiskers!"’ 

“Come on! Come on!” shouted 
the toys. ‘Put on your rubbers 
and come along. We're going to 
Noah's Ark for dinner!" And they 
hustled the poor pink elephant out 
of his house before he could get the 
second rubber on his hind foot, and 
rushed madly to join old Noah in 
such a feast as you never could 
imagine if you tried from now 
until next New Year's Day! 
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Smell the naptha in Fels-Naptha 


What Temperature for 
Wash Water? 


Use water of any temperature with 
Fels-Naptha. Boil clothes with 
Fels-Naptha, if you wish, but the real 
naptha in Fels-Naptha makes the dirt 
let go, no matter whether the water is 
cool, lukewarm or hot. 





The original and genuine naptha soap 
in the red-and-green wrapper. Buy 
it in the convenient ten-bar carton. 


hat will mother do ? 


FELS-NAPTHA 


© 1924, Fels © Coe THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


She is awfully busy doing the family washing, 
keeping baby out of mischief, tending to the grocery 
man and doing lots of other things all at the same 
time. 

Poor mother! She needs all the help she can 
get. She can get extra help with the wash by using 
Fels-Naptha Soap. 

Fels-Naptha is more than soap. Good soap and 
naptha go hand-in-hand together in Fels-Naptha. 
They both go right after dirt. And two helpers 
can do more than one. 

That is the reason Fels-Naptha drives the dirt 
out easier when it finds it ground into little dresses 
that mother has to wash. But it doesn’t hurt the 
clothes a bit. It makes them clean and bright and 
wholesome. 

_  Fels-Naptha will give mother greater washing 
help than she can get in any other form. She will 
find that nothing can take the place of. Fels-Naptha. 


ASK mother to send 2c in stamps for a little sample bar of 
Fels-Naptha. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia. 
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WHAT HAPPENED IN PARTS I, II AND III 


Jennifer Clarke, because of her beauty, was chosen queen 
when Princeton celebrated the birthday of his British majesty, 
King George III, while Nicholas and Enoch, her brothers, and 

, the other children of the town served as nobles of a mock court. 
A month after the celebration, the 9th of July, 1776, her father 
and two brothers attended a great mass meeting to hear the 
reading of the Declaration of 
Independence, and it was not 
long before Mr. Clarke joined 
Washington’s army. But many 
in Princeton were still for the 
king, and at the hands of the 
Tory children little Jennifer suf- 
fered many taunts because her 
father had declared himself for 
the cause of liberty after she 
served as queen. On one occa- 
sion, when she and her devoted 
friend, Sally Ann, found them- 
selves surrounded by a jeering 
group of boys, it was the learned 
Dr. Franklin who came to the 
little Quaker girl’s rescue. The 
boys defended themselves by 
saying that Jennifer’s father was 
a malignant rebel, and Franklin 
declared with mock gravity that 
they should carry their grievance 
to Congress direct. Their com- 
plaint, he said, was that the 
Declaration of Independence 
came a full month too late. 
Jennifer’s father could scarce 
join the Revolution ere the states 
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DR. FRANKLIN’S PARTY 


By EMILIE BENSON KNIPE and ALDEN ARTHUR KNIPE 


Authors of ‘‘A Cavalier Maid,” ‘‘Diantha’s Quest,” ‘‘The Luck of Denewood,”’ 
“Girls of '64,"" “The Lucky Sixpence,” etc. 


Still Jennifer could not be queen because patriots had naught to 
do with the Queen of England. Dr. Franklin reminded them 
that there are queens who are not rulers of a nation. But what 
sort of queen he would not say, unless the children of the town 
could live together for six months in peace and amity. Bidding 
Sally Ann to write him in six months of their progress, he agreed 
to reply at once and promised that they should have a happy 
party in the spring. 


PART IV 


RE Sally Ann’s 
letter was writ- 
ten on that cher- 

ished piece of paper, 
many things had hap- 
pened in New Jersey. 
The State was overrun 
by the King’s hireling 
Hessians, and even 
honest Loyalists 
learned to scorn the 
uniform they once had 
loved, because those 
who wore it robbed 
and oppressed all who 
lay in their path, car- 
ing not if they called 
themselves friends or 
foes. They terrorized 
each town they passed 
through, and left the people without so much 
as their blankets, cook-pots and fire-irons to 
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keep life in them through 
that long winter. 

General Washington, 
safe across the Delaware 
River, in Pennsylvania, 
turned back in the snow 
and sleet of Christmas 
night to drive the foe out 
of the city of Trenton. He 
recaptured quantities of 
the stolen goods, returning all to the owners, 
and some of his forces drove the British from 
Princeton, which had had its share of pillage 
and had learned a new patriotism in a hard 
school. 

Thereafter, instead of abandoning the State 
of New Jersey and securing himself across the 
river again, he had taken up winter quarters 
at Morristown, and had frightened General 
Sir William Howe into recalling his forces into 
two large garrisons at Amboy and Brunswick. 

Sally Ann’s letter, written after much 
thought and consultation with her mother and 
Jennifer, and the cutting of several goose 
quills, was as follows: 





Princeton in the Jerseys, 
The 15thof March, 1777. 


Dr. B. Franklin. 
Honoured sir: 

I take pen in hand to 
tell you that the children 
of Princeton have been 
very good children and 
kind. Those who did not 
learn to be Pattriots from 
you learned it from the 
Heshuns. These robbed 
even the Quakkers. They 
took Jennifer’s mother’s 
pig and her best silk dress. 
She got back the dress but 
not the pig which was ate. 
' So please tell us now 
about our party because 
I have no more paper. 
Your resp’full and obed’t 

servant, 


SALLY ANN SUTTON 


Some days later Sally Ann received a 
letter, richly wafered and politely addressed to 
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MISTRESS SALLY ANN SUTTON 
At the town of Princeton 
In Jersey 
and bearing in one corner 
the frank of the Postmaster 
General; but now with 
each letter that he sent 
out, the message ran thus: 

“B. FREE. Franklin.” 

Inside it was most ele- 
gantly written and considerately phrased. It 
began: 

MISTRESS SALLY ANN SUTTON 

Honoured young lady: 

and went on to express his gratification at 
the success of his peace-making and chagrin 
at finding himself rivaled by the Hessians, 
even though it afforded proof of what he had 
always averred—that no created thing was 
without some use in the world and that a 
crooked stick may make a good fire. 

To come to the matter of the celebration, 
which he felt the children of Princeton had 
fairly earned, Jennifer should be Queen of the 
May, who was Flora, 
Queen of the Flowers, 
by another name. 
Having gotten thus 
far Sally Ann gave a 
whoop of joy. 

‘*Mistress Clarke 
“= can ne’er object to 
that!” she cried. “She 
giveth way to no one 
in her love for flowers.”’ 
And she ran off, armed 
with her letter, to 
secure the longed for 
permission for her 
friend. 

Spring came late 
that year and, as their 
little queen was Queen 
of the Flowers, the 
children were in no 
haste with their cele- 
bration. There was 
no money to lavish upon it, for the war or the 


Hessians had taken every spare shilling, and 
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the boys and girls were 
warned that they must 
content themselves with 
such decorations as they 
could make with their own 
hands. But where all 
work in harmony, wonders 
can be wrought, and when 
the great day dawned clear 
and bright, the sun rose 
on the fairest sight the town had ever seen. 

There was not a house in the whole settle- 
ment that was not garlanded in green. The 
children had gone as far afield as Rocky Hill 
Mountain, and had made great wreaths of 
ground pine and laurel. With such festoons 
every cot was adorned. 

Moreover, as the time drew on to noon, it 
became apparent that the news of this 
“Friendship Fair’’ had traveled far and wide. 
People from outlying farms and distant vil- 
lages arrived in numbers. A man in motley 
with a dancing bear added a touch of color 
to the scene. Fiddlers and ballad singers, and 
a cheap-jack crying his wares joined the 
crowd. Gingerbread stalls were set up as if 
by magic and, scarce as pennies were, these 
drove a brisk trade, for the clever housewife 
who had baked the gingerbread had cut it 
out in the shape of a fat old man, and, as 
Noch was quick to say: 

“Though you had ne’er seen him, you would 
know at once that it was the great Dr. 
Franklin.” 

It had been decided that the best hour for 
the procession of the queen and her attendants 
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would be after the noon- 
day meal, thus allowing 
time for those on the dis- 
tant farms to tend their 
animals and do their 
household chores before 
coming away. 
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Acting on Dr. Franklin’s — CN 
advice, none of their elders Ay 


had offered any help in the 

preparations and, when the children at last 
appeared, there were those present who 
gasped for breath and scarce could bring 
themselves to believe that so much had been 
accomplished by such small hands. 

Six tiny girls dressed in white led the way, 
skipping along happily, scattering flowers 
from their baskets. 

These were followed by twelve boys in 
clean blue linen smocks. The two largest 
carried a Maypole surmounted by garlands of 
flowers, and each of the other lads steadied 
it by means of the vine-twisted ropes that 
hung from it. 

Next in the procession came the Queen’s 
maids of honour. These, like the boys, wore 
pale blue. Bunches of flowers were set over 
their ears and they had flowering branches 
in their hands. And 
at last came the 

Queen. She was 

dressed in white, and 

her golden head was 
crowned, not with 

a crown of hard, 
cold metal, but 

with a wreath 

of roses. She 

rode ina 
chariot 
of state, 
and who 
was to 
tell that 
it was 
only her 
father’s 
donkey 
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cart, when there was not 
one square inch of it to be 
seen for the flowers and 
leaves that covered it? It 
was drawn by all save 
four of the other boys, by 
means of ropes twined with 
daisies. The Queen’s robe, 
which was attached to her 
shoulders, reached far be- 
hind her and was carried by Nick and Noch 
and their two old enemies, Barefoot Brinson 
and Tom Carver, all very conscious of their 
great responsibility, and very proud of their 
pretty queen. And this robe, too, deserves 
a word, for it was a labor of love wrought by 
the other girls as a surprise for Jennifer. 
They had stretched an old sheet on a quilting 
frame and had spent the morning sewing to 
it the flowers which had made it a thing of 
rare beauty. When Jennifer’s appearance 
was greeted with applause, each of her friends 
was conscious of a happy glow, for each could 
pride herself that part of it was due to her 
efforts. 

In fact, no King’s birthday had ever been 
celebrated with half so much good will and 
innocent enjoyment, and when at last 
night fell and the tired children straggled 
home through streets lit by the stars and 
the fire-baskets which had been set at the 
corners, there was no one of them who 
was not well content and assured that 
all the trouble each had taken had 
been worth while. 

Sally Ann stopped at Mrs. 

Clarke’s steps for a last gossip 
over the events of the day ere 
going home to bed. 

“There’s none can gain- 
say that this was a 
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true ‘Friendship Fair,’ ” 
she said, as she sank down 
beside Jennifer, weary but 
quite happy. “I heard 
ne’er a cross word spoken 
the whole day through.” 

“That is but as it should 
be.”” Mrs. Clarke spoke in 
her calm way. “Yet I 
think it would pleasure 
good Dr. Franklin vastly an thou took pains 
to write him of the the success of his party.” 

“It was the Doctor’s party, wasn’t it?” 
Jennifer laughed a little at the thought. 
“Last year Myra Olden thought it passing 
strange that a town should give a party. To 
me it is stranger still to think that an old 
gentleman should have a party for us little 
children.” 

“°Twas his wisdom that brought it to 
pass.”” Mistress Clarke’s head in its plain 
white cap could be seen to nod up and down 
emphatically even in the dusk. “I would 
that we had more such men.” 

““And I that we had more such fairs,” 
said Noch, hiding a wide yawn behind 
his hand. 

“*Tf all in the world were friends, every 
day would seem like a fair day,” his 
mother told him gently. “And now 
‘tis time for bed. With good will in 
your hearts for each other and for all 
the world, you should sleep well.” 

“Oh well,”” answered Noch sleepily, 
“I’ve good will for my neighbors and 
for most of the world but I’ve no love 
for the Hessians who ate poor Spotty 
the pig. You see, Mother, I’m only 
half a Quaker.” 

Dark though it was, Noch seemed 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Let’s have a1 


‘*Say, Sis, have you heard about our vaca! 
tion?” Jimmy was all excitement. 

“It’s over,”’ said Marjorie, putting on a 
very doleful face as she thought of the 
glorious Christmas holidays. 

“Oh, not that one,’? Jimmy reassured 
her. ‘I mean our vacation next summer.”’ 

‘‘Oh, Jimmy, has Mother decided on that 
already?”’ 

‘““You just bet she has. CHILD LIFE 
came this morning and you should have 
just seen Mother when she looked at it. 
Why she began to smile so much that I just 
had to peep over her shoulder to see what 
she was smiling at. And there she was 
looking at pictures of camps with boys and 
girls dancing and going horseback riding. 
Why, in every single picture they were 
swimming or hiking or doing something 
interesting and Mother said that she 
wanted to be sure and choose camps that 
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would meet our par-par-particular need; 
and that CHILD LIFE would send us 
information about several good camps and 
we could decide—.” 

“Oh, goody, goody,’’ Marjorie was danc- 
ing up and down in her excitement. 

‘Say, Jimmy, I bet I develop more muscle 
than you do next summer.” 

“Bet you don’t!”’ Jimmy was indignant. 
“Say, listen, who started this vacation 
anyway?” 

“Why, Mother and CHILD LIFE, of 
course,’’ sang Marjorie over her shoulder 
as she hurried over to the house next door 
to tell her best friend all about it.”’ 


Address 
E. EVALYN GRUMBINE, Director 


School and Camp Service 


CHILD LIFE 
536 S. Clark St. Chicago 
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START YOUR LIBRARY NOW 


RAND MENALLY & GoMPANY 
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CHILD LIFE 


A CHILDS GARDENSVERSES 
BY ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
y y S G 


A Shelf of Books 
for Your Very Own 


ON’T you love to snuggle up to a big chair these cool evenings with 

a good book to read and wouldn’t you like to have a brand new 

one without having to ask Daddy to buy it for you? You can have any 

one of these books listed below or all of them——books so full of delight- 

ful stories and so beautifully illustrated that you will read them over 
and over. 

Take this copy of CHILD LIFE and hurry right to the mothers and 
fathers of the boys and girls who always borrow your CHILD LIFE. 
Tell them how much you enjoy the stories, and how much fun you have 
with the cut-outs and how much you love the contests. Show them 
“Outdoor Sports,” “History Hall,” “In Music Land,” ‘““Who’s Who 
in the Zoo.” They will see how much CHILD LIFE would mean to 
their boys and girls and will want to sign an order blank and give you 
a check right away. 

One new subscription to some other address than your own with the 
check for $3.00 will bring you your choice of any of the books in the 
list below (except “Illustrated Bible Story Book,” which requires 
two new subscriptions.) For each additional order and check for 
$3.00 you may have another book. 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND 


Lewis Carroll (Windermere Series) 
HEIDI, Johanna Spyri (Windermere 


Series) 
ADVENTURES OF SONNY BEAR 
Frances Margaret Fox 
THE THREE MUSKETEERS 
Alexandre Dumas (Windermere 
Series) 


KING ARTHUR AND HIS 
KNIGHTS Maude Radford Warren 
(Junior Library Series) 
KIPLING’S BOY STORIES 
Rudyard Kipling 
GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES 
Grimm Bros. 
HANS BRINKER OR THE SILVER 
SKATES Mary Mapes Dodge 


i; 71 
CHILD LIFE SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT 


536 S. Clark St., Chicago, II. J 25 


Gentlemen:- 


checked to me. 
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Enclosed find . 


KIDNAPPED, RobertLouisStevenson 
ROBINSON CRUSOE, Daniel Defoe 


TRUE BEAR STORIES 
Joaquin Miller 


EARLY CANDLELIGHT STORIES 
Stella C. Shetter 


A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES 

Robert Louis Stevenson 

HOW THE ANIMALS CAME TO 

THE CIRCUS Elizabeth Gale 
ANT VENTURES 

Blanche Elizabeth Wade. Illus- 

trated by Harrison Cady 
ILLUSTRATED BIBLE STORY 


BOOK Seymore Loveland (For 
two subscriptions) 


I 

I 

| .....for......subscriptions to CHILD 
j| LIFE to be sent to the names and addresses written 
| plainly on the attached sheet. Please send the books 
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STUNTS AND STONES 


By RUFUS KNOTT STOUT 


[With Games Contributed by MAUDE DAY BALTZELL and ANDREW CHAPMAN] 


LOW, blizzard, blow all day, so we 

can stay indoors and play!” chanted 

Bill gaily, as he stopped at the top 

of the attic stairs and listened to the January 

wind howling around Grandmother’s big 
farmhouse on the hill. 

“Doesn’t the snow and sleet and every- 
thing give you just the dandiest cold creeps 
and shut-in feeling?’’ added his cousin Helen, 
patting the big brick chimney in the center 
of the attic and looking out of a rattling 
dormer window. 

“’Specially up here in Grandmother’s jolly 
old attic—just the place to finish up our 
Christmas vacation in,’ put in Chet, peering 
into the dusky corners where legless chairs, 
a broken down spinning wheel and a number 
of mysterious trunks were lurking. 

Frances, Alice, and Connie nodded their 
heads in agreement, but the other cousins, 
Hal, Fred, Ruth, and Martha, were too busy 
exploring to answer at all. 

“TI tell you what!” said Bill suddenly. 
““Let’s do stunts. I vanny on the first one— 
to dress up in all the old costumes in these 
trunks. Grandmother said we could.” 

“Fine,” said Connie, “that’s the stuff!’ 
And the others thought it would be fun, too. 
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Presently Fred gave such a shout that 
Ruth, who was dressing up in a white wig 
and a scarlet military coat, fell backwards 
into the big open trunk. Alice, who had 
donned a Dresden shepherdess costume, 
pulled her out. 

“‘For goodness sake, Fred, break your news . 
more gently next time,” gasped Ruth, who 
had nearly been smothered in moth balls. 
“You’re too upsetting!” 

Fred chuckled. ‘I was just thinking about 
that treasure Uncle Andy told us of last 
summer. Remember those sapphires our 
queer great-great-great-grandmother Goodwin 
was supposed to have hidden somewhere on 
this farm in Revolutionary times? Well, no 
one ever found them, vou know, but that’s no 
reason why we can’t. So let’s start hunting 
for them right here in the attic—this morning! 
That’s my stunt!” | 

“Fine!” cried Connie, and the others, who 
by this time had put on all sorts of queer 
costumes, eagerly started in the search. 

An hour later, though, the ten Goodwin 
cousins were not so eager. 

“No treasure in this attic!’’ grunted Bill, 
tilting his big plug hat at a rakish angle, as 
he seated himself on an old footstool. “‘We’ve 
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“Then throw this ball from 






poked around all the rafters and every single 
corner, and found nothing—.-” 

“Except dust and cobwebs,” said Alice, 
shaking her shepherdess skirts. 

“And this rubber ball,’’ added Hal, holding 
out one for their inspection. ‘“Let’s play 
Statue Ball. That’s my stunt.” 

“What’s that?” asked Chet. 

“‘Each one stand in a circle, equal distances 
apart,’’ explained Hal. 













one to the other around 
the circle, just as fast as 
you can. When one of you 
misses the ball, why, you 
must remain as though 
turned to stone, in just 
exactly the position you 
were in when 
you dropped 
it. All ‘Stat- 
ues’ stay per- 
fectly still 
until the last 
person to miss 
has thrown 
the ball into 
the air and 
caught it ten 
times. Those of you that don’t stay still 
have to pay a forfeit—and redeem it later on.” 

The game began and it was a hilarious one. 
Both Ruth and Martha laughed heartily when 
Bill, who was very fat, was turned into a 
statue, just as he stood on tiptoe to catch 
the ball. In fact, when Bill’s plug hat tilted 
over his nose, they not only lost their com- 
posure, but their balance as well. So each 
had to pay a forfeit. 

“‘Now let’s play Name Shuffle,” said Helen, 
who had made the best statue of all in the 
ball game. “I just learned how the other 
day.” 

““What’s that?” asked Frances. 

“My stunt,” answered Helen. “First you 
form a circle and sit down—leaving one empty 
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seat. Now trade your name with the person 
at your right for his name. Every other 
player trades names with the person to his 
right. The player sitting next to the vacant 
seat calls the name of some one present, but 
the real owner of that name now has another 
name. So, you see, he must not forget him- 
self and answer. The person who has traded 
for the name called, leaves his seat and moves 
to the seat that is empty. Then the person 
sitting to the left of the 
seat that he left empty 
calls a name. Each 
player who moves, you 
| see, trades 
| names with 
the person he 
moves next 
to—the one 
to his left. So 
pretty soon 
the one who 
has a vacant 
chair next to 
him—to his 
right—will be 
puzzled to 
know the pres- 
ent name of 
the player he wishes to have sit beside him.” 

Helen repeated the directions for Name 
Shuffle, and soon all the boys and girls were 
shrieking with laughter. At last Connie and 
Frances were caught answering to the wrong 
names and Hal insisted that they pay forfeits. 
“Now,” he said, picking up four moth 
balls, “‘Ruth and Martha and Frances and 
Connie can redeem their forfeits when they 
push these over to that dormer window— 
with their noses!” 

“Let’s finish up the morning with a Stunt 
Fair,” cried Martha, whose moth ball reached 
its destination long before those of her 
fellow sufferers. “Hal, you know how to 
play that, so you be captain of one side and 
I’ll be captain of the other.” 
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‘“What’s a Stunt Fair?” asked Chet, 
hitching up his riding boots. “I’m no good 
at stunts.” 

“Well, you can try anyhow,” said Martha. 
“If you put as much pep into this as you do 
in saving up for that pony that you’re going 
to get some day, you won’t be beaten. Now 
this is how we play. 
We captains, after we 
choose our teams, will 
think up some stunts to 
be performed. Then a 
player from the right end 
of each line comes forward 
to do a certain stunt. If 
one succeeds with the 
stunt and his opponent 
doesn’t, the winner gains 
five points and 
takes his opponent 
over to the left 
end of his own 
line. If both fail, 
both receive a dis- 
credit of five 
points. If each 
succeeds in 
doing the 
given stunt 
each wins five 
points and goes to the left end of his own 
line. When all the players are on one side 


the game is over. And the player with the 
most credits is the winner.” 


The rafters of the old attic rang with shouts 
~ of laughter while the Stunt Fair was going on, 
and no one so much as heard the wind howling 
outside of Grandmother’s house. All were 
todo busy watching Bill and Frances holding 
their left feet in their hands and hopping a 
big crack in the floor, both forward and back- 
ward. Although, as Alice put it, “They were 
held up mostly by the bracing atmosphere,” 
the first couple managed their stunts success- 
fully, and each retired to his own team with 
five points to his credit. Then it was time 
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for Alice and Connie to get down on hands 
and knees and blow a feather around the big 
brick chimney. Alice did this, and if it hadn’t 
been for an unexpected sneeze that sent his 
feather flying, Connie would not have been 
led off in triumph to the enemy’s line. Other 
stunts were then tried, such as balancing 
books on unsteady heads and walk- 
ing to the window, or hopping 
blindfolded to the spin- 
ning wheel, or throwing 
beans at a tar- 
get. Every- 
one, except 
|. Chet, had car- 

-" ried through 
at least one 
stunt success- 
fully, and 
Martha was 
taking most 
of the indi- 
vidual honors 
on the most 
successful 
team, when 
Grandmother 
came up the 
attic stairs 
and, after she 
had caught her breath, called them to lunch. 

“Creamed chicken and apple pie is my 
stunt!’’ she exclaimed, laughing at the queer 
costumes the children had donned. “And if 
you Lords and Ladies and Pirates deign to 
descend to the dining hall—’’ 

“You bet!” cried Connie, with a whoop of 
delight, jumping down the stairs two at a 
time. “I tell you what, Grandmother, your 
stunt—”’ 

But just then a sharp cry from Chet made 
all the others look back. He had been too 
busy trying to stand on his head to join the 
hungry group dashing down the attic stairs. 
Instead, he had clutched the wall in his efforts 
to stop the landscape from whirling around 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Book Chums For The New Year 


HERE are some delightful books that will bring a Happy New 
Year to little brother and sister as well as to the older boys and 

The right book, beautifully illustrated, is always just the 
right gift—-and the most lasting one. 


girls. 


Ant Ventures—(Age 8-12) 


By Blanche Elizabeth Wade = = = $1.50 
Anthony Ant’s feelers fairly stood on end during 
a series of fascinating ant ventures, at the close of 
which he became a most praiseworthy citizen of 
Anthill Manor, Bugville. This delightfully clever 
story is inimitably illustrated by Harrison Cady. 


The Gang Goes to Mill—(Age 8-12) 


By Harriette Wilbur - = *°* = = 
There was that ghost, those hornets and that 
whopping big turtle, to say nothing of choke- 
cherries, mill dams, bullheads., the old horse in the 
Bayou, and that mysterious black traveling bag! 
What a day those five honest-to-goodness boys had 
when they hitched up old Dan and went to mill. 
And what a thrilling surprise at the end! Every 
boy and girl from eight to twelve will read over 
and over this very real “gang’s” zestful adven- 
tures so interestingly illustrated by W. W. Clark. 


Peter and Prue—(Age 8-12) 


By Mary Dickerson Donahey = = = $1.50 

Pictures by Harold Gaze 
If runaway Peter and Prue had wanted to “stay 
put,” the Home Fairy would never have sent them 
scooting through the clouds! And then they’d 
never have called on the Man in the Moon or had 
all those interesting, whimsical times with Greek 
and Norse gods. But, at last, they discovered 
home was the best place and when they got there 
they “stayed put” beautifully ever afterwards! 


On The Road to Make-Believe—(Age 4-8) 
By Frederick J. Forster * * * = $2.00 
Pictures by Uldene Trippe 

There are no detour signs On The Road to Make- 

Believe and little brother and sister will go there 

again and again to meet many jolly new friends, 

whose gay pictures and clever jingles make them 


at once the best sort of citizens of Nursery Book 
Land. 


The Box Car Children—(Age 8-12) 

By Gertrude Chandler Warner = = $1.00 
An abandoned box car at the edge of the woods 
was the desert island on which this family of 
enterprising orphans set up housekeeping and 
made the scene of very absorbing Swiss Family 
Robinson adventures. And these at last led them 
—and the box car—to the home and the Italian 
garden of the nicest grandfather in the world. 
Colorfully illustrated by Dorothy Lake Gregory. 


Tinker Town Tom—(Age 4-8) 

By Esther M. Ames= = = "= = ®& $1.00 
Though Tom and Belle Tinker had wooden heads, 
they won a polliwog fishpole at the Tinker Town 
Circus, just the same. And then what adventures 
they had with the Polliwog King, the Pink Rubber 
Pigs, and the China Cat, to say nothing of those at 
the pale pink tea or those with the uplifting bal- 
loons! How little boys and girls will love these 
simple, colorful nursery stories! 


Use this coupon to send for our free catalog that will help you choose other entertaining and 


worth while books for boys and girls of all ages. 


These books are for sale in all stores where 


books are sold. If unobtainable locally, order direct, and send 7 cents per book extra for postage. 


eo RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
( Retail Store 
| 540 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


” 


for Selection. 
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THE SECRET OF MENDEL’S SON 


By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
Director of Public School Music of New York City 


blew through the open door of Uncle 

Jerome’s studio, and carried the sweet 
strains of music outdoors. Strangers stopped 
for a moment to listen and then passed on 
with a smile on each face. Uncle Jerome 
amused himself this way while he waited for 
his music club friends to come for their 
weekly fun. Suddenly he realized that some- 
one was standing in the doorway. 

“Why, Tommy lad, what is the trouble?” 

“I’m mad.”” And Tommy’s face showed it. 

“‘ About what?” 

““My sister and I had a quarrel.” 

“How foolish to get angry at one you love! 
Do you know that I was just playing music 
by Felix Mendelssohn—a boy who, when just 
your age, wrote beautiful music, and whose 
real companion for years was his older sister 
Fanny? She helped him with his music and 
they never quarrelled. When the others 
come today I shall tell you about him.” 
Just then happy voices sounded on the road. 

“Here come your friends, Tommy. Cheer 
up and don’t let anyone know you're 
unhappy.” 

The music lovers greeted Uncle Jerome in 
their usual cheery manner. 

“Children, I just promised Tommy that 
when you came I would play some music by 
Mendelssohn. Listen carefully and I shall 
tell you later about him and his music.” 


Tu frosty air of the winter afternoon 


Seating himself at the piano, he began to 
play very softly from a volume of piano 
pieces called ‘‘Songs Without Words.” The 
first was bright and cheerful. It gave the 
effect of a hunting horn. The title was 
“Hunting Song.”” You could hear the sound 
of the horses’ hoofs, the fast riding, and the 
music of the horn. When he had finished he 
turned and said, ‘Now I shall play one of 
the most famous pieces ever composed. 
Everybody should know it. It is called 
‘Spring Song.’ It is a very graceful melody, 
and the little broken chords that go with it 
explain through music the happiness of spring, 
the birds, the flowers, and everything in 
nature that should make us glad.” 

The children loved this piece and some 
of them had heard it before but did not 
know itsname. When Uncle Jerome finished 
they asked him to play it again, which 
he did. 

“Now I must tell you about Mendelssohn 
when he was a boy. His father was a school 
teacher. Hisname was Mendel. Everybody 
in the village knew him and when he would 


_walk down the street with his little boy, Felix, 


everyone would say, ‘There goes Mendel, the 
school teacher, and his son.’ When Felix 
grew up everyone knew him as Mendel’s son, 
and they spelled it Mendelssohn. Felix was 
a bright boy in school. He spoke several 
languages, and when he was very tiny his 
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mother gave him his first piano lesson. He 
learned so quickly they soon got a wonderful 
teacher for him. The master was so proud 
at the progress Felix made that he took him 
to Berlin and introduced him to the great 
German poet, Goethe. Young Felix lived for 
a time with the great poet and met many 
wonderful people. When he came home from 
this visit he told his sister Fanny, who was 
older than Felix, all about his happiness. 
They read Goethe’s poetry together, they 
practiced together, they composed together. 
They were always happy in trying to help 
each other and they found their greatest joy 
in music. 

“ Again Felix went to visit the great poet, 
and while there composed more new music 
which was played by prominent musicians. 
They could not believe that this young boy 
could write so 
well. They 
spoke to his 
teacher and he 
said, ‘Felix did 
all of this him- 
self. No one 
helped him.’ & 
Ashe grewolder | 
he was anxious [ETE 


to travel. He ; /E 


5 = 
went to London, T aK 


toScotland,and FI—-FF\—f 
to other parts of : g 





he was seven- 
teen he wrote 
the overture and 
incidental music 
to Shakespeare’s 
wonderful fairy 
play, ‘Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream.’ The famous wed- 
ding march from this music has been played 
all over the world and will remain, for many 
years to come, music which will be played in 
church at the wedding service. Listen very 
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carefully now and I shall play it for you.” 

Seating himself at the piano, he played, 
without music in front of him, the glorious 
and unusual, inspiring melody known as the 
“Wedding March.” When he finished he 
told the little music club how wonderful it 
sounded when the orchestra played it, and 
how inspiring when it was played on a church 
organ. “I advise you to become friendly 
with the organist in your church and ask him 
to play it for you. It is wise that you should 
know more about Mendelssohn because of 
the fine music he has written for the church 
service. When you are older you will know 
more about the great oratorio, ‘Elijah’ which 
Mendelssohn wrote and which is today recog- 
nized as one of the greatest choral works ever 
written. You know I am not much of a 
singer, but I shall play and sing for you the 
lovely melody 
from ‘Elijah’— 
‘If With All 
Your Hearts 
You Truly Seek 
Me.’” 

Then with a 
small but very 
true voice, Uncle 
Jerome sang this 
beautiful melo- 
dy. Lorraine 
said she remem- 
bered hearing it 
in church. 

*“You can 
learn a great 
deal about 
Mendelssohn at 
home and in 
school by using 
your phono- 
graph. I have here some wonderful records 
of his music.”’ And he played the “Angel 
Trio” from “Elijah”—“ Lift thine Eyes.” 

“Mendelssohn went to England where he 
met some very interesting people. From 
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there he went to Scotland where he visited 
the famous cavern called Fingal’s Cave. 
He was very much impressed by this wonder- 
ful act of nature as he loved the echoes made 
by the sea splashing in against the sides of 
the cavern. 
The wind sighed 
and whistled 
around the 
empty walls. 
When he got 
back to Ger- 
many and his 
family asked 
him to tell them 
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He loved nothing better than to express him- 
self through music. Once he watched an old 
lady sitting at a spinning wheel and when he 
went home he sat down at the piano and 
played the most delightful little music which 
imitates the 
noise of the 
wheel running 
rapidly around, 
helping to spin 
the flax. I shall 
play this for 
you.” And he 
played “The 
Spinning Song.” 
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about Fingal’s 
Cave, he told 
them only music 
could do so. 
And he sat at 


Uncle Jerome 
looked at Tom- 
my’s face It 
was quite cheer- 
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the piano and 

composed the wonderful overture to ‘Fingal’s 
Cave,’ in which he described ‘the sea, the wind, 
and the rocks. Mendelssohn could do this 
very well. 

“Everybody wanted him around because 
he made them cheerful. He was so interested 
in his music that he never had time to think 
anything but beautiful thoughts, and that is 
why he was happy. This was his secret. 


ful by now. All 
signs of anger 
had gone. Tommy had learned through the 
music of Mendelssohn that everything in 
nature sings. The music had made him so 
happy that, as the little group left the studio. 
he lingered for a moment to whisper to his 
musical friend, “I am sorry, and I am 
going straight home to make up with my 
sister!’ 

And Uncle Jerome just smiled. 


I WONDER 


MADELEINE LEPAIGE 


IG Sister tells me that if she 


Could be just nine years old like me, 


And play with lady fingers white, 
She’d practice scales with all her might; 


The clock’s slow hands she’d never see, 
If a pianist she might be! 


The living room’s a lonesome place, 
When by yourself you have to face 


Those little notes and all the rests, 
For thirty minutes and no less. 


The Great Musicians in a row, 
‘Bobbed haired and curly, watch me so! 


Then Mother tells me, with a sigh, 
“If you will only try and try, 


“When you are quite grown-up, my dear, 
Your music many hearts will cheer.” 


My family always think that they 
Would love to practice scales each day— 


As music lovers really should. 
I—wonder—if—they—would! 
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WHO’S WHO IN THE ZOO 


Number XIX 
By RUTH BRADFORD 


ELLO! Did you ever happen to think 

how handy it would be for mothers 

if they had pockets in their aprons in which 

their tiny babies could cuddle? Wouldn’t 
that be an easy way to carry them? 

My cousins—including Mrs. Kangaroo of 
Australia—have pockets in their skin that 
they use for baby carriages. And I have, too, 
—a nice pocket in front, and sometimes I have 
as many as fourteen babies to ride in them. 
Of course, as I am no bigger than a cat myself, 
my babies are pretty tiny. They are about 
half an inch long at first, but when they grow 
too big for their pocket cradle, I let them ride 
on my back and so does their daddy. They 
cling to our fur with their claws and wrap 
their baby tails tight around our tails that 
we hold over our backs. 

Well, in daytime we generally stay right in 
our home in the hollow of a tree. But at 
night we go off into the woods or swamps or 
over to the bank of some stream and hunt for 
something good to eat. We’re not at all 
fussy about our food, really, but my, we do 
like chickens and sweet frosty persimmons! 
If we can’t get those, why, we’ll take birds’ 
eggs or garden vegetables or berries or nuts 
or insects or even those old cotton-rats who 
do so much harm that they really ought to 
be eaten! 

You’ll find us mostly in the eastern half of 
the United States and our scientific name is 
DIDELPHIS VIRGINIANA. No, we’re 
not exactly what you would call beautiful. 
Our hair is coarse, our noses are sort of pig- 
like, our ears look like a bat’s, our tails are 
sort of ratty and scaly and our five thin 
spread-out claws make a print something like 
the foot of a baby bear. But, I tell you, our 
tails and toes are handy when we are climbing 
trees and swinging from branch to branch. 
We can grasp things beautifully and can 
wrap our tails around branches like monkeys! 
And we are awfully cunning pets—when you 
catch us as babies! 

Some people think we are pretty stupid 
but we have one trick we are proud of. 
When the enemy chases us—and we are a 
favorite game animal, you know—we like to 
roll over limply and pretend we are dead. 
But when the enemy isn’t looking, we unroll 
ourselves as quick as a wink and off we go! 

Nowe you’ve guessed my name. Haven't 
you: 
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NUMBER NINETEEN 
Dear Children: Read about me on the preceding your name and age and address with your page. 
page, guess my name and color me in my really The best page and answer by a girl wins a prize, 
truly colors. Send me before January 12 to Ruth and so does the best page and answer by a boy 
Bradford, CHILD LIFE, Rand M¢Nally & Company, The boys and girls who do the next best pages and 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. Be sure to send answers are listed on our Honor Roll. 





MAKE EVERY CHILD 
A PICTURE 


WY or HERS who once behold their little 


daughters in Fairfame Kiddie Caps 
are never satisfied with less Style or lesser 
Quality. And the prices are a further 
recommendation. 


Hats — like mother’s —in contrasting, 
rather than matching colors, are now 
atom uel t ten 


Frame those chubby cheeks and elfish 
eyes in the subtle style that “Just belongs” 
—the picture will delight you. 


Most baby counters carry~Fairfame 
Kiddie Caps in splendid variety. If your 
favorite shop does not feature “Fair 
fame” we willsupply youthrough them, 
Please write us. 


PRICED 


AND UP 
the Fairfame Booklet of new Styles 


atereia: 


WHOLESALE ONLY 


4T GOOD sTORES #, 
E 


ALSO MAKERS OF THE FAMOL Spoinfom™ BOUDOIR CAPS 
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DR. FRANKLIN’S PARTY 


(Continued on page $1) 


to feel the warmth of his mother’s smile. 
“An thou art half a Quaker before thou art 
half a man, I’ve little fear thou’lt not be all 
Friend when thou art come to man’s full 
wisdom,” she said as she rose to go in. 

Sally Ann, too, rose, for it was high time 
for her to go home to bed. 

“T’ll see thee in the morning, Jennifer.” 
She kissed her friend good night. “We'll 
have much to talk over when we are not so 
tired.” 

“We always have much to talk of,” Jennifer 
smiled. “We are friends, Sally Ann, without 
waiting to grow up.” 

“Yes, you are friends. See that you prize 
that friendship, for I say to each of thee that 
true friendship is a pearl without price. 
Dr. Franklin hath made a maxim which 
runneth, ‘Be slow in chusing a friend, slower 
in changing.’ Like all his sayings, ’tis worthy’ 
of remembrance.” Mistress Clarke disap- 
peared within the house, whence the sound of 
flint upon steel told them that the fire was 
out and she was setting a spark to tinder to 
light the candle. : 

“It has been a happy time.” Sally Ann 
spoke a thought wistfully. 

“°Tis in our power to have all our years 
as happy,” Jennifer returned with something 
of Noch’s sturdiness. ‘Dr. Franklin says: 
“Willows are weak, yet they bind the faggot.’ 
*T is in my mind that we little children are 
like the willow wands. We are weak, yet 
if we try as we have in this past year to hold 
close the bonds of good will and friendliness, 
this will ever be a happy town and we a happy 
people, be we young or old.” 

And with those words to ponder over, the 
children went contentedly to bed. 


THE END 
PEBBLES 


GERTRUDE CARVER 


ITTLE shiny pebbles, 
No wonder you’re so clean— 
With soapsud waves to wash your face 
And sun baths in between! 
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NOVEMBER 
COLOR CONTEST 


SOLUTION 


Walrus. Color: Dark brown when | 
young, fading to a dull yellow when | 
old. 


WINNERS 


Lilah Ross, Blackmore Apt X, Bozeman, | 
Montana, age 12 


Clifford Stocklin, 190 Gillett St., Fond 
du Lac, Wisconsin, age 7. 


























HONOR ROLL 


Katharine G. Aldridge Harriett L. Deud 
John West Aldridge Florence Doskoff 
Nancie Auvil Mary D. Dale. 



















































Emma Lee Aderholdt Wendell Dolloff 
Vivian Adlof Marguerite L. Erblang 
Munns Addwin Esther Eby 

Jean Alexander Ralpb Eberlin 

Norene Ayles Grace Elliott 

Phyllis Andrews Gerald Edens 

Kathryn Ayers Winfield Elias 

Ruth Bostwick Mary Elizabeth Ellsworth 
Mary Alice Boutelle Elizabeth Follansbee 
Martha Boughton Marie Frobish 

Carmen Joye Blaise Katherine Frazer 
Dorothy Brown Florence Fink 

Erma Brown Guy Fesk 

Martha Bery Bingham Fisk 

Ruth Brenneman Charlie Fisk 
Gwendolyn Binder Glenna Fiske 

June Bittle Virginia Funnel] 
Barbara Baird Robert Funke 

Marion Bort Nina Fulton 

Louis H. Beneke Emma Louise Foster 
Janice Bjork Wendell K. Fiteh 

Jane Bearman Evelyn Franzke 
Sonora Brown Mary Gertrude Fitsgerald 
Helen Brownlow Ruth Marie Fecteau 
Dorothy Bender Audrey Fredrickson 
Ralph Burkhart Jeanette Frisbie 

Ruth Barnes Billie Fritsch 

Palmer Bedient Elsie Finkelstein 
Peggy Brenchiey Gertrude Anna Fischer 
Florence Brown Dunward Frederick Fisher | 
Thelma Bills Margaret J. Farrington 
Betty Louis Burns Shirley Gross 

Virginia Bash Adele Gifford 

Dorothy Baron Ruth Giffin 

Dorothy E. Beck Kathryn M. Gould 
Betty Bureh Betty Gifford’ 

Bernice Barchus Joseph Goldmann 
Cynthia Bazin Eleanor Gillette 

Jean Burnham Billy Gallagher 
Mercedes Bergmann Jane Greer 

Dorothea Brown Nancy Gilmore 
Maxine Baker Catherine Graves 
Sheila Burgher Nancy Gerstell 


Bernice Billett Betsy C. Gatchell 









Betty Donna 
Robert Cogswell 
Virginia D. Culbreath 
Margaret W. Cor 
. Conner 
Clark 


: Mr.W. I. BLACK, Pass. Traf. Mgr., Santa Fe System Lines : 































(Continued on page 56) 


Wendell Dade Margaret Hanson 926 Railway Exchange, cago 

Estharya — Bees Munine Please mail to me following Santa Fe booklets: 

Docothy &. Danby Speatee See California Picture Book Colorado Summer 
Helen G. Deering Niles Mursh ere ° Grand Canvon Outings Off The Beaten Path 
Dorothy E. Dickson Dorothy May Holbrook : (Mark with X those wanted) 

Vierinies Dufhe toa Davckotte” ’ Also details as to cost of trip to 

Jean Dithridge Florence Hitchings ; ip to... srocereceecee 












I am Baby Bowe, and [I live in 


Somerville, Massachusetts. When I 
was one month old, my mamma’s milk 
was not enough for me, and [ used to 
cry and did not gain a bit. So, my 
mamma sent for a sample of 


Nestlés Milk. Food 


and she tells everybody that, ‘“‘on the 
very day she gave me Nestlé’s Food 
in the morning and in the afternoon, 
to help out my nursings, I stopped my 
crying, and started to get big and 
strong, and I have never had a sick 
day since”’. 

I guess you better send for a sample 
for your baby if you want him to be 
well and happy like me. 


Mail oa par bery Sabon ponte gh 
ous 


Book, which tells you how to keep your baby 
well and strong. 
NESTLE’S FOOD COMPANY 
130 William Street, New York 
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STUNTS AND STONES 


(Continued from page 87) 


him, and the wall had whirled, too, disclosing 
a black niche and then— 

Bill was the first to reach him, as he sat 
there in the dusky corner, holding something 
in his hand. 

“Oh Chet, you haven’t—you have—you 
have found it!” 

“IT think so!”’ gasped Chet, whose eyes were 
shining and whose hands were fairly trembling 
with excitement. ‘“‘Look—the letters on the 
lid. Oh kids—” 

The small box Chet held was fashioned 
from some dark wood, but a streak of light 
from the nearest window showed some silver 
letters on the lid. And the letters were P. G. 

“Penelope Goodwin,”’ whispered Chet. “‘To 
think that I was the one to find that box of 
our great-great-great-grandmother!”’ 

The children, and Grandmother, too, gath- 
ered close. “Open it, Chet,” said Grand- 
mother gently, watching her youngest grand- 
son fumble with the time-worn clasp. “And 
take care—”’ 

There was a sudden intake of breath, as 
the sparkling blue stones tumbled in a heap 
on the attic floor. For a moment no one 
could speak. Then Martha gave a shaky 
little laugh. 

“You can get that pony tomorrow, Chet!” 
she told him. “And I think—I think that 
your ‘stunt was the very best one of all!” 


WINTER BUTTERFLIES 


BLANCHE BINGHAM CAMPBELL 


HE snowflakes are not snow at all— 
They’re winter butterflies. 
They flutter down on silver wings, 
From out the silver skies. 


They shimmer in the wafting winds, 
They tangle in my hair. 

I try to catch one in my hand; 

I look—it isn’t there! 


These Faery creatures of the clouds, 
With frosted wings of lace, 

Are covering the bare brown earth 
To make a magic place. 
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WHO’S WHO IN 
CHILD LIFE 


WHat a Happy New Year you are 

going to have with CHILD LIFE! 
This month gives you a good start, doesn’t 
it, with jolly nursery stories and rimes for 
little brother and sister, the New Year play, 
the music story, the two serials and pages 
and pages of other entertaining stories and 
games. The people who wrote these stories 
for you are too well known to need any 
introduction here, writers such as AUGUSTA 
SEAMAN, the author of many very popular 
books for boys and girls; MILDRED PLEW 
MERRYMAN, the author of that delightful 
book, “‘Bonbon and Bonbonette”’; Dr. and 
Mrs. KNIPE, who have written more than 
twenty popular historical stories; and GEORGE 
H. GARTLAN, a well-known musician, and the 
Director of Public School Music of New 
York City. 

Next month HUGH LOFTING’S crazy heroine, 
Dizzy Lizzie, returns to CHILD LIFE. With 
her brother, Aloysius the Awkward, and her 
friend, Anxious Aggie, Lizzie goes to Cracko- 
Crazenia. And what fun she has there with 
Professor Foozle and his cat and all the others! 
Old friends of Dizzy Lizzie and of Doctor 
Dolittle, HUGH LOFTING’S most famous char- 
acters, will be delighted with this new story 
which will be published serially in CHILD 
LIFE. Mr. Lofting won the Newbery Medal 
for one of his distinguished books for boys 
and girls, and is called “the new Lewis 
Carroll.” 

In February, too, you will find a very 
lovely story called “Three Golden Apples” 
by Ella Young, a writer whose interesting 
books for boys and girls are well known in 
England and Ireland. Her story is about 
a prince who wishes he lived in a country 
where there was sunshine in the sky and 
apples on the trees. He wishes he were a 
beggar boy with the world to wander in. 
And he longs for a white horse that can go 
over land and water, as well as for a silver 
branch with three golden apples. Then he 
meets the Pooka, in a garden of twisted trees, 
and wins the enchanted egg and then—There, 
we’ll leave the rest for you to discover your- 
self, together with all the Valentine surprises, 
MARGARET WARDE’S story about Dick and 
Dolly and their Lincoln cabin, the fascinating 
story about George Washington and the 
secret room, and all the other interesting 
pages that will be waiting to greet you next 
month in your favorite magazine. 
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Lessons IN LEATHER 


UNUSUAL DESIGNS aw VALUE 


IN 


HOSIERY 


FOR 


MmOoOOmanN 


J*J SLATER 


415 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEWYORK 





Pia 
FIND SNOW WHITE 


HELEN HUDSON 


HESE merry elves returning 
At the close of day 
Find their house in order, 
Snow White's come to stay. 


The porridge pot is singing 
Gaily o'er the fire. 

So is their dainty hostess, 
Whom they all admire. 
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MOTTO: Responsibility. 


CREED: I live in one of the best countries in the world and wish to do all I can to 
make it better. 


PLEDGE: Every day I will do at least one thing to show that I am a good citizen. 


Thrift save the most and waste the least, the winners at the end of the month. 

January was a month of enthusi- both at home and in school. For The second meeting was called 
astic activity for the members of the every nickel that each member Music Day, and the boys and girls 
Brocton Good Citizens’ League. The saved, his team would receive five borrowed phonograph records of com- 


first meeting was Thrift 
Day, but for that much, 
January was Thrift Month, 
and Miss Bradley, the coun- 


selor, suggested that all the . 


year, 1925, would be Thrift 
Year. 

At the first meeting some 
of the members gave a New 
Year’s play, and the others 
responded with stories of 
the origin of our American 
celebration of the New Year 
and told how the children 
of Japan and China, Tur- 
key, Scotland, Germany, 
Russia and Denmark ob- 
serve the day. 

Then Miss Bradley talked 
about Benjamin Franklin 
and his many wonderful 
qualities, particularly his 
thrift. Each member had 
learned one of Poor Rich- 
ard’s wise maxims, and 
they were surprised to find 
that most of them had some- 
thing to do with thrift, 
either directly or indirect- 
ly. Then and there they 
decided to have a thrift 


Message from 


WILSON L. GILL 


Inventor of the School Republic and President of the American 
Patriotic League. 


The School Republic is true, faithful, and kindly 
citizenship brought to the individual early enough 
in his life to enable him to incorporate it into his 
habits and character. 


It is based on the spirit and plan of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and Constitution of the United 
States and the practice, rather than the mere knowl- 
edge, of the Golden Rule. It is Christianity sys- 
tematically applied by children to their daily life, 
by means of democracy, to aid them to develop fine, 
strong, best characters. .... 


It develops the fact that more than ninety per 
cent of normal boys and girls prefer right conditions 
to wrong, and it gives them the means to express 
this, to show their indignation for wrong and to dis- 
courage all wrong doing. Thereby the wrongdoer 
realizes that he has no sympathy or covert encour- 
agement, but only condemnation from the almost 
unanimous majority. He is almost sure to seek 
consolation in doing what is right... .. 

It forms habits of good citizenship while the mind 
is plastic and open to the full force of the love of 
justice and free from the commercial motives, graft, 
and other influences that in later life so often inter- 
fere with the duties of citizenship. 


It prepares for future participation in the city, 
state, and the nation, a body of citizens who are 
informed as to their duties, trained in the practice 
of them, and imbued with the interests and pur- 
poses of a true public spirit. 


(Reprinted from “A New Citizenship" by Wilson L. Gill) 


positions of both Mozart 
and Schubert, whose birth- 
days fell in January, to play 
on Miss Bradley’s phono- 
graph. The third meeting 
was Poet’s Day, and several 
members had memorized 
poems by Edgar Allen Poe 
and Robert Burns, who 
were born in January, too; 
and the fourth meeting was 
called Patriot’s Day. It’s 
surprising how many patri- 
ots have birthdays in Janu- 
ary, but among others 
there’s Paul Revere, Joan 
of Arc, Alexander Hamil- 
ton, John Hancock, Daniel 
Webster, and those two 
great southern leaders, 
Robert E. Lee and Stone- 
wall Jackson. Miss Brad- 
ley suggested that they 
take turns pretending to be 
one of the January heroes 
and that each act in a 
little sketch about himself. 
From what they said and 
from what they did, the 
others had to guess whom 


they were supposed to rep- 


contest, and they chose sides, with 
Miriam as captain of one team and 
David as captain of the other. 

The purpose of the contest was to 
see which side could earn the most, 


points, and for every nickel earned 
and for every bit of wastefulness 
avoided and reported, an equal num- 
ber of points would be allowed. The 
losers were to give a special party to 
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resent. It proved very entertaining. 

But the most exciting part of the 
fourth meeting came when Miss 
Bradley counted up the points to see 
which side had won the contest. 
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Every single member had earned money. The boys 
had run errands, delivered packages, established paper 
routes, while the girls had done their part by helping 
with household work. Every one of them had depos- 
ited money in the bank, too, and had been thrifty 
with supplies at home and at school. 

It was found that David's side had won by twenty- 
one points. But Miriam said that she was glad his 
side was so full of good citizens. Besides she, and the 
members of her team, had plans for a perfectly won- 
derful party that they wished to give the others. 


League Membership 


Any boy or girl who is a reader of CHILD LIFE 
may become a member of the league and, upon appli- 
cation, giving his name, age and address, will receive 
a membership pin. We shall be glad to help you 
start a branch league among your friends or among 
the pupils in your room at school and shall mail pins 
for the boys and girls whose names, ages and addresses 
you send us. 

Further information regarding the organization of a 
School Republic will be sent upon request. 

Address all inquiries to Frances Cavanah, Manager, 
Good Citizens’ League, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Great Birthdays in January 


James G. Blaine—January 31, 1830 
Benjamin Franklin—January 17, 1706 
Alexander Hamilton—January 11, 1757 
John Hancock—January 12, 1737 
Stonewall Jackson—January 21, 1824 
Joan of Arc—January 6, 1412 

Robert E. Lee—January 19, 1807 
William McKinley—January 29, 1844 
Paul Revere—January 1, 1735 

Robert Morris—January 20, 1734 
Franz Schubert—January 31, 1797 
John Smith—January, 1579 

James Watt—January 19, 1736 
Daniel Webster—January 18, 1782 
Wolfgang Mozart—January 27, 1756 
Edgar Allen Poe—January 19, 1809 
Robert Burns—January 25, 1759 
Ethan Allen—January 10, 1738 


Best Original Activities for October 


Ten additional Honor Points were awarded for each 
of the following activities: 


I gave a talk in front of the seventh grade mothers, 
telling them of the good the CHILD LIFE Citizens’ League 
was doing among the boys and girls. —Eleanore Morrow, 
Littleton, Colo. 

I dropped out of a game so a little girl could play in my place. 
—Winnifred F. Holmes, Streator, Ill. 

I stamped envelopes for the election—Harold M. Finley, 
McConnelsville, Ohio. 

I helped a new pupil feel at home in our school and gave him 
an assignment for our classes the next day.—Genevieve Lewis, 
Oak Park, Iil. 

I took a tin can off a dog’s tail.— Walter Shay, Pasadena, Calif. 

I learned about the Cabinet officers —Margaret Holmes, 
Streator, Ill. 
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A Good Citizen’s Thrift 


1. I read about Benjamin Franklin. 
2. I read about one of the poets on the list. 
3. I memorized part of a poem by Robert Burns. 
4. I memorized part of a Poe poem. 
5. I read about one of the musicians on the list. 
6. I learned to recognize a Schubert selection. 
7. I learned to recognize a Mozart selection. 
8. I read about one of the other patriots on the list. 
9. I spent my candy money for something that would last. 
10. I paid for the damage that my ball did. 
11. I earned some money. 
12. I made a budget of how my money should be spent. 
13. I kept an account of the money I spent and saved. 
14. I started a savings account. 
15. I added to my savings account. 
16. I was careful not to waste pencils. 
17. I was careful of my writing paper at school. 
18. I was careful of my school books. 
19. I was careful of my clothes. 
20. I was careful not to waste food. 
21. I contributed to some good cause. 


22. I helped select some clothing or other necessity for myself. 
23. I learned two of Benjamin Franklin’s maxims about thrift. 
24. I went to market for my mother. 

25. I mended my own clothes or helped repair some furniture. 


An Honor Point is awarded for each day a good citizenship 
deed is recorded. The monthly Honor Roll lists the names of 
those who earn twenty-five or more points, and there is a prize 
for members who earn 250 points during twelve consecutive 
months. Other good deeds may be substituted for those sug- 
gested above, and the best original activities are published and 
awarded extra points. Write your name, age and address at 
the top of a blank sheet of paper; then each day you can record 
the date and your deed or deeds for that day. Send your 
January list of good deeds in time to reach us by February 5th, 
if you want to see your names on the Honor Roll. 


Honor Roll for October 


The following members earned twenty-five points 
or more during the month of October: 


Albert: Ashauer Betty Galloway John D. Palm 
Freddie Ayoub Carol Gamley Helen Parker 
Mildred A. Mary E. Gaumer Edith Roys 
Badertscher Harold W. Grimes Theo Ruebush 
Bernice Baughman Leon M. Grubb Rosabelle H. * 
Ralph Beightler Margaret Holmes Shallman 


Opal Britton 
Bessie Bromberg 
Lois Buchhaltz 
Paul Campbell 
Bernard Cleaves 
Eileen Coder 
Webdell Crawford 
Glenn Cronkhite 
Anna Denfeld 
Anna G. Douglas 
Frances Douglas 
Sarah Eakins 
Ludlow Elliot 


Roberta M. Holmes Walter V. Shay 
Winnifred Holmes George Simpson 
Jane Hoopes Edward Stivar 

Todd Hoopes Marie Streng 

Louise Le Baron Clara Mae Tarbett 
Genevieve Lewis Hazel Tarbutton 
Dorothy Longbrake Esther Tinney 
Patricia Luck Hazel Tombaugh 
Howard McFadden Ruth Tombaugh 

A. Louise Mehring Eddie Viescos 

Clare Adel Mentz Pauline Wall 
Eleonore Marrow Marguerite Webster 
Elizabeth Mower Marvin Whittington 


Kathryn Faulkner Julius Munoz John Wilkins 
Harold M. Finley § Margaret C. Sibyl Williamson 
Norma Fladt O'Leary Helen Wilson 
John Foulds Walter Otte Cora Wynhoff 
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Indoor Pastimes 


THE CHILD LIFE QUILT No. 2 


Designed by RUBY SHORT McKIM 


FFF # 


/ 


No. 2. MISS FROM OLD VIRGINIA 


NUMBER TWO carries us “back to old Vir- 

ginny, where the cotton and the corn and 
“taters grow. There's where the birds warble 
sweet in the springtime—there's where the girls 
were the prettiest, | know! 

This dainty little miss is a sample of their 
quaint charm. Can't you just imagine how 
gracefully she would curtsey to Mother's guests; 
how soft and ladylike her voice would sound; 
how well mannered and lovable she would be the 
whole day through? She makes us think of 
high-columned verandas facing broad sunlit 
lawns, a darky coachman flourishing up with the 


carriage and of all the picturesque gentility of 
that pleasant period. 


Instructions: To change the drawing into 
a quilt block, trace through carbon onto a 
smoothly-ironed piece of muslin that is cut about 
ten inches square. To make sure that your 
lines will trace perfectly true, use a ruler to mark 
along. After you have traced the pattern onto 
the muslin, you can work it in simple outline 
stitch, any color you may choose for your quilt. 
There are twenty drawings in all, just enough 
for a child's quilt. 
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THE CHILD LIFE QUILT NO. 3 


Designed by RUBY SHORT McKIM 
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No. 3. THE HOOSIER SCHOOL BOY 


NUMBER THREE is a Hoosier School Boy. 
Why Hoosier? Well, ever since the delight- 


ful story by Edward Eggleston called “The. 


Hoosier Schoolmaster” the story that is all 
about the Hoosier School Boy, the two words 
just naturally go together just as though they 
had grown that way. 

So Indiana now represents that mighty 
throng, the school boys, on our quilt. Isn't he 
an eager-looking lad, with his books held tight 
and his gaze intent? He knows right now that 
school life is the big, important time in child 


life and is therefore pretty proud to present it 
to your quilt. 


Instructions: To change the drawing into 
a quilt block, trace through carbon onto a 
smoothly-ironed piece of muslin that is cut 
about ten inches square. To make sure that 
your lines will trace perfectly true, use a ruler to 
mark along. After you have traced the pattern 
onto the muslin, you can work it in simple out- 
line stitch, any color you may choose for your 
quilt. There are twenty drawings in all, just 
enough for a child's quilt. 
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By AVIS FREEMAN MEIGS 


Formerly Children’s Librarian, Detroit Public Library 
Present Librarian, Edison Junior High School, Long Beach, California 


Oh that I was where I would be, 
Then would I be where I am not. 
But where I am I must be, 

And where I would be I cannot.. 


Mother Goose. 


OMETIMES I wonder if we should use all the 
paper and pencils in the world, if even then we 
could begin to tell each other about Our Book 

Friends! Perhaps we are like the Driver of The 
Dream Coach, whose acquaintance we first made in 
Knee-High To a Grasshopper. The Driver felt that 
he had so very much to do that he could never catch 
up if there were not people to help him. And so it is 
with us. Whatever would we do without Father and 
Mother to help us with our reading or without someone 
else who understands? We would be as distant from 
our book companions as was Sophie, the Seal, from her 
relatives in Alaska. And when you have read Doctor 
Dolittle’s Circus, especially about the trip on the 
Grantchester Coach, you will appreciate how very far 
from the Bering Straits Sophie was! 

Have you ever been so much interested in something 
that you were doing that you have forgotten everything 
that you ought to have remembered? I do not have 
the least idea how it happened (and that is like Tony 
in a delightful new book by that name), but I nearly 
forgot Our Book Friends and my visit with you. You 
will know what became of me and why I was almost 
too late if you have been curious about a story, if you 
have peeped into the book and then have lost yourself 
completely. Again and again recently I have promised 
myself that I would not read (for the time being, that 
is), and then, such have been the delights of the new 
books that I have forgotten everything that I ought 
to have remembered. 


When you have the books for your own you will 
understand what happens to anyone who so much as 
glances at C. B. Falls’ pictures of Mother Goose or at 
the Petersham’s pictures of Erminka and the red-topped 
boots in Poppy Seed Cakes. Poppy Seed Cakes is a 
story about a little boy whose name was Andrewshek 
and who had come from the old country when he was 
a tiny baby. You will love Auntie Katushka who 
came in a large boat and brought with her a fine feather 
bed, to keep Andrewshek warm when he took a nap, 
a bright shawl for herself and five pounds of poppy 
seed cakes. Andrewshek and his Auntie Katushka 
go on picnics, own a white goat, and are altogether the 
most delightful folks you ever met. 

I took just a peep at The Dream Coach and read on 
the first page: “Fare: Forty Winks. Coach Leaves 
Every Night For No One Knows Where. And Here 
is Told How a Princess, a Little Chinese Emperor, 
a French Boy and a Norwegian Boy Took Trips in 


This Great Coach.” You will enjoy the French boy, 
Philippe, as you have enjoyed Fanchon in Our Boys 
and Girls or in The Atlantic Treasury of Childhood 
Stories. It will be long before we forget others of 
those comrades, too—Viggo and Allarm, Oeyvind who 
sold his goat for a butter-cake, or Pikku Matti, who 
went to the fair dressed in his grandmother’s skirt. 

When you have read these books, I wonder if you 
will agree with all the folks whom Shorty met as he 
journeyed through the world. Everywhere Shorty 
asked the people, where did they think was the best 
place to live. ‘Ah well,” said everybody, “one is 
nowhere as well off as at home, you know.” 


BOYS AND GIRLS OF MANY LANDS 


Atlantic Treasury of Childhood Stories 
Edited by M. D. H. Hodgkins 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, BOSTON 
Bonnie Prince Fetlar - - - - - = = Marshall Saunders 
GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, NEW nae 


Children of Ancient Greece - - L. Lamprey 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, BOSTON 

Children of the Lighthouse - - - - Nora Archibald Smith 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, BOSTON 

Children’s Stories from Dickens - M.A. Dickens and Others 
DAVID McKAY COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 

Doctor Dolittle’s Circus - - - - - Hugh Lofting 

FREDERICK A. STOKES, ‘NEW YORK 
Dream Coach - - = <= Anne and Dillwyn Parrish 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Fairy Tales Kay Nielsen Edition. Hans Christian Andersen 
GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Hans Brinker - - - - Illustrated by Edna Cooke 
GEORGE W. JACOBS & CO., PHILADELPHIA 


Little Girl and Boy Land - - - - - - Margaret Widdemer 
HARCOURT, BRACE & CO., NEW YORK 


Mother Goose - - - - - Pictures by C. B. Falls 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & “COMPANY, GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 


Our Children. Illustrations by Boutet De Monvel. Anatole France 
DUFFIELD & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
Peep-Show Man - - - - - - + Padraic Colum 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Poppy Seed Cakes - - - - - - Margery Clark 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY, GARDEN Cire. ©. Y: 


Pussy Cat Talks to Her Kittens- - F. E. Mead 
RAND MENALLY & COMPANY, CHICAGO 

Shoemaker’s Shoes - - --- M. W. Wolfe 
E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Shorty- - - - --- - - WN. Grishina 
FREDERICK A. STOKES, ‘NEW YORK 


Stories from — ---- - - J. W. McSpadden 
HOMAS Y. CROWELL, NEW YORK 


The Birch poe the Star. Edited by Mrs. Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen 
ROW, PETERSON & COMPANY, CHICAGO 


Tony - - - - - - - - E.0. White 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, BOSTON 


When I Was a Boy in Turkey oe «A. S. Be 
LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO., BOSTON 
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BLOUSE 


+4688 


KNICKERS 


rae is the athletic paper-doll and belongs to the 

camp-fire and girl scout paper-doll clubs. They have the 
most wonderful times skating and skiing these cold winter days. 
Phyllis has an adorable skating costume of heavy flannel, with 
angora collars and cuffs. She also has a scarf to match but did 
not put it on, because she wanted you to see just how her suit 
was made. 

For the masquerade party the club will give to watch out the 
Old Year, Phyllis has chosen a gay little Harlequin costume. It 
is attractive and very inexpensive. Any amount of ideas may 
be used for combining materials. 

Her winter coat, though made from a very simple pattern 
with plain raglan sleeves, has a great deal of style. It is velvet 
and has both fur and braid trimming. It would be just as 
pretty in almost any of the heavy winter materials. Mother 
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YOUR CLOTHES AND DOLLY’S 


Designed by CHIQUET. With Patterns. 
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can make all these clothes for you, too. Here are the pattern 
numbers: 


Coat pattern, No. 4537, sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 


Harlequin suit, No. 3778, sizes 7, 8, 10, 12 years for children, 
and 14 and 16 years for misses. 


Skating costume requires two separate patterns. 
Blouse, No. 4688, sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 bust measure. 


Knickers, No. 4789, sizes 35, 37, 39, 41, 43, 45 and 47 hip 
measure. 


Patterns are 20 cents each. 

We are always delighted to answer any questions Mother may 
care to ask, if she will send a stamped, self-addressed envelope 
to CHILD LIFE Pattern Department, care Rand M¢Nally & 
Company, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago. 


CHILD LIFE 


SNOW SPORTS 


b 
Llinor ““ibert 


DIRECTIONS 


| Raggedy the toboggan on a piece of an old magazine cover, tabs down through the slit, fold them back and paste. Curl 
and before turning down the runners, make the front curl up the end of each ski slightly and fold over, so that the boy 
up by rolling it on your finger. Cut the long slit in the center. will stand. The little boys and the pup can play with the 
Paste the sitting figures down to the waist line only, put the snow man. 
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Some Brownies chanced last week 
to stray 

Into a street not far away. 

Your grocer-man asked them inside, 

the on his aoe so clean and wide 
lacedlog cabinssnugand tight. 

If ae should care to he a bite, 

Inside their cabin doors you'll meet 

Your Brownie friends fresh, crisp 


and sweet. 


= MOTHER to get you these 
funny little Log Cabin Brownies 
at the grocery store. They taste so 

ood and the packages make fine 
ittle toys to ioe with after they 








HERE’S always some cause that needs 
money —a college fund, a library, a 
school, a church. Many organizations of 
this kind have been raising money by taking 


subscriptions for CHILD LIFE either at 
bazaars, by mail or through the enthusiastic 
recommendation of their members. 


For full details and working plans write 


MISS NAN McCULLOCH 
CHILD LIFE 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
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HONOR ROLL 


(Continued from page 45 


Dorris Hanby 
Marlow Harrison 
John A. Hunter, Jr. 
Una ee. 

Robert F. Hardwick 
Alabama Hanb: 
Josephine Harrison 
Elizabeth Hull 
Clara M. Hires 
Rosamond Hammerly 
Mabel James 


kson 


Martin Kaplan 
Maxine Klontz 
Elizabeth Kirch 
Jenny Karo 

Sammy Kinnamon 
Barbara Koons 
Eugene King 

Louise Killam 
Edmund Kruger 

M Kelly 

Pp Knott. 
Evelyn H Krueger 
Mary Kegerreis 

E. J. Ki 

Elizabeth Kochersperger 
John Koffend 
Edwin W. King, Jr. 
Maxine Kelley 
Lucille Kinnian 
Chester C. Laurence 
Maxine M. Le Brier 
Tom Lud 


Le 
Annie Lowry 
Margery Lippincott 
Josephine Liefeld 
Una Lyman 
Ruth Weiss Levy 
Jeannette Leigh 
Robert Lawson 
Moses 8S. Lord 
Gertrude Leonard 
Nora Belle Lichty 
Sana Levinger 
Virginia Leach 
Elizabeth Lyman 
Charlotte aoe 


Burwell 

Nancy Laird 
Clayton D. Loughran 
Thelma E. Lane 
Blanche F. Lamm 


Eileen Lockwood 
Eleanor M. Lougbran 
ay Andrews Lawrence 
Helen Louis . 
Margaret McKusick 
Eulalie MacFarlane 
Joseph K. McLaughlin 
Stewart a 


Lo 

Clare Adel Mentz 
Betty Lou Mesner 
Katherine Jane Miller 
Ruth J. Mericle 


Jane Martin 
Conchita Mendoza 
Merriman 


Ernestine Meyers 


ng 
Ruth O'Connor 
Irma O'Connor 
Arthur Olson 
Doris Ottman 
Bertha Ortman 
Billy Pottinger 
Vv Plumb 


Gloria L. Pelton 
Virginia Patterson 
Dorothy Pelzer 
Anne B. Pritchett 
M Peacock 


rank E. Persky 
Hostess Pearce 


David Sweeney 
— ne Schultz 
01 ymoni 
Ward > Saxton 
Jean Sapino 
Evelyn Schreiber 
Dorothy Sinnott 
Janis Sullivan 
Kearfott Stone 
Frances Salmon 
Kenneth E. Stockton 
yd Stark 

‘ar! 


Charles Stevens 
Mary Sutherland 
Richard C. Steele 
Clarabelle Smock 
Jack Scearce 

Lois Smith 
Annette Suchy 
Natalie Sanders 
Heloise Sousa 
John C. Steinberg 


Sara B. Turner 
Eleanor Tiffany 
Katherine Townsend 
Doris J. Tansley 
Clara Tull 

Eileen Tarver 


eltman 
Whi 


Ruth Younge 
John Zigler, Jr. 
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THE ADVENTURE OF THE om 
SEVEN KEYHOLES _ CARELESS CREATURES’ COLUMN 


(Continued from page 14) 


to the end of his nose, where they always 
seemed to slide when he was busy. 

Then her eyes unconsciously traveled over 
to the old secretary desk—and then she had 
a brand new inspiration. That desk was 
somehow very closely associated with Grandpa 
Fairfax—almost as much so as the carpen- 
ter bench. Had she given it all the attention 
it deserved? She decided she hadn’t and 
sprang across the room to it with renewed 
hope. It was, like everything else, very rick- 
ety and out of repair. One of the prettily 
curved legs was broken clear off and its place 
was supplied by two or three bricks piled 
together. Several brass knobs on the drawers 
were missing and it had long ago parted 
with every vestige of polish. Above the desk 
part were glass doors with curiously-shaped 
panes, the glass in several of which was 
broken. 

Barbara pulled out all the drawers and 
threw open the glass doors, but, save for 
Grandpa’s rusty pens and some blotting paper, 
the drawers were empty. She was about to 
slam the glass doors to with a bang, in sheer 
disgust at the uselessness of this hunt, when BENJAMIN BEAR 
her eye suddenly caught the gleam of a bit 
of brass on the side between two shelves well 
up beyond her reach. Seizing a chair and 


































HELEN COWLES LeCRON 


placing it so she could climb up, she stood on HAME on you, shame on you, 
tiptoe and got a closer view. Benjamin Bear, 

Yes, sure enough, there was a diamond- Look at that jam on your necktie 
shaped brass keyhole like the one on the and hair! 
bench, and close beside it a paper, pasted on What have you done, sir? Now 
which was a tiny figure “2.” This time look at that face! 
Barbara did not shout, but she gave a happy Look at those paws! What a 
little chuckle to think that she had succeeded dreadful disgrace! 
again. Before she could turn to get the key, Benjamin, go to the wash bowl 
however, a terrific clap of thunder startled and scrub! 


her so that she all but fell off of the wooden 
chair on which she was perched. And almost 
at the same moment, a great black cloud 
blotted out the sun, enveloping the room in 
a kind of dim twilight. 


(Part III of “‘ The Adventure of the Seven Keyholes” will appear in 
the February issue of CHILD LIFE.) = 


Make of yourself a respectable 
cub. 
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One morning the window in Pudgy’s room was 
white with frost. He had a nickel which he 
pressed against the pane, leaving its imprint. 
He kept on printing more and more— 


JUST LIKE THIS 
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When he had filled the window with “nickels,” 
he pretended he was an early Spanish adven- 


turer who had accidentally come upon an open- 





ing to a cave full of money— 
JUST LIKE THIS 











It was thrilling to have so much, but as it was 
more than he could use, he planned to divide it 
with his friends whom he called by blowing an 
imaginary horn— 


JUST LIKE T 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY BESS DEVINE JEWELL 
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He didn’t have to wait long before he heard the 


sound of horses’ hoofs, which he knew to be those 


of Signors Bud, Red and Stubby, coming on 
their fiery steeds— 


They were amazed to see Pudgy’s wealth and 
when Pudgy told them to help themselves and 
then go and do all the good possible with it, they 
obeyed and departed— 


JUST LIKE THIS 
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Pudgy’s money was nearly gone now, but he 
was happy to think he had helped so many people. 
This fancy was more romantic than admitting 
Old Sol was melting his “nickels "— 
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CLUB MOTTO: 
The only joy I keep is what I give away 


Since children are the real Joy Givers, CHILD LIFE is providing them with the Joy Givers’ Club. 
The = of this Club is to give joy to the readers of CHILD LIFE and to encourage expression 
in its members. 


Any reader of CHILD LIFE of twelve years of age or under may become a member of this club, 
whether a regular subscriber or not. 


This department is composed of original creations by the children themselves. 


Short joy-giving contributions in prose, verse, or jingle are welcome. 


Well illustrated stories are 


especially desired. All drawings should be done on white unruled paper. 
The contributions must be original and be the work of children of twelve and under. 
If you know ways to give joy to others, write about it in story form, and send your story to CHILD 


LIFE. Miss Waldo will give your letters and contributions personal attention. 


be returned. 


For Joy Givers’ Club membership cards write to 


CARE OF RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 


This month and next month 
the Joy Givers Club is 
publishing the work of its 
honorary members, who are 
between the ages of thirteen 
and fifteen years. 


THE ICE FAIRY 


ORTH Wind went whistling 
over the lake. A thin coat of 
ice began to form, and, as it formed, 
a little fairy in the very middle of 
the lake rose from her watery bed. 
She broke through the ice, and 
stood there bashfully in the wind. 
North Wind began whispering 
softly to her; and as he whispered 
she raised her head more and more. 
The night began to creep on, and 
the ice thickened and thickened. 
As the ice grew thicker, North 
Wind grew colder and crisper, and 
the fairy grew almost bold. 
She began to dance here and 
there with North Wind, and one 
day he told her that many years 


No manuscripts can 


ROSE WALDO, Editor 


GRETCHEN REINHARDT 

First Subscriber to CHILD LIFE 
ago he had been made a knight. 
“And now,” he confided further, 
“IT want you to be my lady love.” 

She nodded and smiled, and 
danced on. 

As the fairy and knight danced 
along, and-as he sang louder and 
louder, they covered each little 
twig with a coating of ice. When 
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the sun shone on the trees and 
plants, the place looked like a 
world of glass. The ice reflecting 
the colors of the sun—red, purple, 
blue, and gold—made the trees 
look as if many tiny lanterns had 
been hung on each limb. 

But the fairy and her knight 
became thoughtless in their eager- 
ness for beauty and made the limbs 
so heavy that they broke. Still the 
fairy and her knight danced on, 
turning everything to silver and 
gold, but in the end breaking the 


_ plants. 


From a high look-out in the 
south, Knight South Wind saw this 
destruction. He was a real knight, 
and when he thought of his vows, 
“to help and build up the world,” 
he started out to defeat the wicked 
knight. 

Just as the strongest of the 
branches were about to break under 
the heavy load of ice, they heard, 
far in the distant south, a clear 
sweet voice, singing a song of 
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These Mothers Earn 





Extra Money 


CHILD LIFE offers you the 
opportunity for which you 
have long been looking. You 
can earn that extra money 
for the many 
things which 
your family in- 
come does not 
quite cover. 


Let us tell you 
aboutoursplen- 
did offer where- 
by you can turn 


Mrs. F. M. Caffee, Wyo. your spare time 
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into money without being 
away from your home and 
family. Our plan is just as 
good for the one who lives 
in a small town or on a farm 
as for the one who lives in 
the city as the work can be 
done by correspondence, by 
telephone calls or by per- 
sonal calls. 


Many busy 
mothers have 
earned from 
$10.00 to$100.00 
a month by 
using their 
spare time in 
securing sub- 
scriptions to 


CHILD LIFE, ™. v. 8. Hawn, Oxia. 


You can do as well or better. 
It all depends on how much 
personal effort you make 
during your spare moments. 


Right now is the very best 
time to beginthis pleasant, en- 
’ joyable work, 
as this is the 
very height of 
the subscrip- 
tion season. 
You can add 
materially to 
your bank ac- 
count. Let 


Mrs. F. H. Jones, Cait. CHILD LIFE 


be the means by which you 
may accomplish your pu- 
poses, 
Fill owt and return this coupon about 
the CHILD LIFE plan for earnin 


money —a plan, which is bot 
dignified and enjoyable. 


S. S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 


I wish to know how to use my spare time 


to add to my bank account. 
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spring. This was Knight South 
Wind. Wherever his voice was 
heard the ice could not cling to the 
limbs, and so the plants were re- 
leased from their burdens. 

Finally, the knights came to- 
gether alone on the banks of a 
river. The river was not con- 
quered by the knight and his fairy, 
so it was dashing over the ice- 
covered rocks. Along the banks 
were neat cottages, in which the 
owners of the vast orchards lived. 
The poor orchards, that once were 
sturdy, now seemed broken and 
old. The ice-laden limbs swayed 
in the wind or hung lifeless. The 
ground was carpeted with the limbs 
that had been entirely broken off. 
Now the knights met 

Of course the knights could not 
be seen, but as the branches began 
to be thrown and tossed about in 
a mad fury of winds, it was plain 
that the battle had begun. The 
deeper, coarser voice of North 
Wind was heard bellowing, while 
the high, sweet voice of South Wind 
just murmured his satisfaction at 
every well-aimed blow. The trees 
tossed. The grass was fairly driven 
back into the ground. The battle 
ended as suddenly as it began, and 
North Wind went, beaten, back to 
his home. 

Now North Wind's lady love was 
left all alone. South Wind tried 
to help and love the ice fairy, but 
she just faded more hour by hour. 
The southern knight saw that the 
fairy could not be happy-there, so 
he helped her into the last little 
ice boat and propelled it back up 
the stream to the lake. 

The sun, who had watched her 
exploits, saw how she was pining 
away, and offered to give her a 
sleeping powder. The little, sad 
fairy accepted, and just as the last 
bit of ice from the last ice boat 
melted, the fairy nestled into her 
water bed, not to awaken until 
another silver thaw should come. 


KATHERINE SAYRE PEIFFER 
Age 14 years Portland, Ore. 


Dear Miss Waldo: 


| LIKE CHILD LIFE very much 
and have taken it nearly two 
years. I like the stories of Toppo, 
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the clown, best. I am going to 
send you a poem that I made up 
all myself and I hope you will 
publish it. 


Lovingly yours, 
BEATRICE EY 


THE LADY OF THE 
LILACS 


HERE’S a Lady of the Lilacs, 
Like the Lady of the Lake, 
Where the lilacs grow the biggest, 
Just behind the garden gate. 


Her skin is fair and smooth to touch, 
And her eyes are the deepest blue, 
Like the depths of the ocean so 
boundless and free, 
Or like larkspurs just dipped in 
the dew. 


She is dressed in a silvery, satiny 
stuff, 
That is colored in purple and 
white, 
And the only time that I've seen 
her at all 
Is at twelve o'clock in the night. 


There's a Lady of the Lilacs, 
Like the Lady of the Lake, 

Where the lilacs grow the biggest, 
Just behind the garden gate. 


BEATRICE Ey 


Age 13 years Providence, R. I. 


ALMA’S COMRADES 


N a modest little home, in the 

heart of a New England forest, 
dwelt Alma; she was bonny, spry, 
tomboyish and a real Yankee. Her 
mother had died when she was but 
a few months old and the only 
companion the girl had was her 
prim, stiff Aunt Marilla. Ofcourse, 
she had Daddy. But he was so 
engrossed in those five great books . 
he was writing he had little time 
to give his daughter. 

Alma’s nearest neighbor lived 
miles away, but the house next 
door was still vacant and it might 
be that a girl or boy— 

And then it happened! Some 
one moved in. Alma didn’t know 
who it was for weeks; then one 
day she became acquainted. 

Father had finished his first book 
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and had gone to a friend to be 
helped on matters concerning the 
second one. Aunt Marilla, who 
had been sewing, was softly dozing 
over her work, and Alma, who had 
been crying, was lying on the couch 
on the front veranda. Suddenly 
she saw some one coming through 
the beautiful Paradise Arch—the 
gateway to her home. It was a 
boy, cap in hand, and he held— 
Alma craned her neck—the limp 
form of a dog. The girl abruptly 
left the couch and hurried down to 
meet the pair. 

“Is anything the matter?” she 
queried, a little shyly. The boy 
grinned sheepishly, and with a 
girl's gentleness held up the broken 
leg of the dog. The dog whined 
and the boy hastily clasped him 
to his breast. Alma intentionally 
ignored the two large tears that 
rolled down the lad’s cheeks. 

“Bring him in,” she said gently. 
“IT guess I can fix him up.” And, 
while Alma deftly washed and 
bandaged the leg, the boy told 
her about himself. He had come 
on a visit to his grandmother who 
lived next door. He had been out 
on a romp and his dog, unfortu- 
nately, had run in a trap. His 
grandmother, having gone to town, 
he had thought of his next door 
neighbor. There was a pause as 
the lad finished, and later Alma 
pronounced her work done. 

By the time the boy, who later 
introduced himself as Freddie, had 
left, they were friends. The days 
that followed were happy ones for 
Alma. There were romps and pic- 
nics in the woods and one day the 
trio actually caught a fleeting 
glimpse of the American Red Elk, 
as Freddie explained, or Wapiti. 

A great friendship had ripened 
from their mere acquaintance. 
Freddie taught her so much of the 
great outdoors. He showed her 
the haunts of squirrel and chip- 
munk, and Alma respected him 
as a nature wizard. One day Alma 
said, “Freddie, I've found my 
friend. She's Mother Nature—I 
love her!” 


GERTRUDE SAMUELS 
Age 14 years Chicago, III. 


Joy Givers Club 


LITTLE JACKIE'S 
GARDEN 


STORY I shall tell you, 

A story true ‘s can be, 
And you shall hear it now 
As it was told to me. 


Once there was a little lad, 

And Jackie was his name, 

And little Jack was always glad, 
And always played some game. 
So when one April day he asked 
His mother kind and good, 
Please could he have a garden, 
She straightway said he could. 


Now little Jack was filled with joy. 
He laughed and danced with glee. 
He was a happy little boy, 

As every boy should be. 


And so his mother brings him seeds; 
He plants them in a row, 

And every day he ‘tends their needs 
And watches while they grow. 

And every day he waters them 
With a new watering pot, 

And every day he measures them, 
And does what not. 


One rainy day his mother 
Wonders where her boy can be 
And, looking in the garden, 

A strange sight she does see. 


Out in the rainy garden, 

An umbrella over his head, 
Carefully shod in rubbers, 
He is watering his flower bed! 


HELEN HIRSDANSKY 
Age 14 years New York City 


LAURE R. BROCK 
Age 15 years Pasadena, Calif. 


a 
"She Should 
Have a Hundred 
Childrenr” 


Say Her Friends 


The Remarkable Story of a 
Woman Who, After Having Been 
Married 19 years, Decided to 
Adopt a Boy and a Girl, and How 
Marvelously She has Succeeded 
in the Difficult Task of Rearing 
Two Spirited Children. 


N OUR little town’’ this woman writes, 
“IT am considered a wonder—a woman 
who should have a hundred children. My 
husband and I had been married 19 years 
without children, so we were used to going 
and coming as we pleased—we were 
not really selfish but people alone are 
bound to be more or less so. 

“Through an intimate friend I learned of two 
children in Maine w deserted by both 
parents. Before ageing | for Maine I saw an adver- 
tisement of the Association Course in 
Practical Child Training. =~ had the course delivered 
80, I could read it on the train to Maine. 

“I read and read—I was terrified at what I had 
undertaken, knowing so ae of children. With each 
finished book iS onsihenen came to me. 
When I took the little girl Cc e hand to lead her 
into her new life no one can ever know what a thank- 
S et Se ee that you had compiled your Child 

Training My sense of helplessness had left, 
leaving one of confidence — I knew in event of certain 
a ag ap just what to 

“The bey came—a baby, with a quick sensitive 
temper. temper was under con in six w 
Today they have developed from waifs, we may say, 
into children with characters of strength who are 
held up to many, many others old and young. 
should have failed many times had you not given 
specific instructions which I have followed asa child 
would and I thank you for them—a thousand times.” 
(Name on Request). 


An Invitation to Join 
At this time a special een is being extended 
to pan fathers mothers to join T e Parents 
Association, 7 International Organization). ete 
bership in The Parents Association — which has no 
jues—entitles ws to a complete course of lessons by 
Professor Ra: Beery, A. B., M. A., (Harvard and 
Columbia). This course is based on Professor Beery’ 8 
extensive investigations and wide practical experi- 
ence, and ae a well worked out plan which the 
parent can easily follow. 


Send No Money 

We shall be glad to send you free of charge our 
booklet, ‘New Methods in Child Training, 
with full particulars of the work of the essoclation 
and the special benefits it offers to members. It is 
showing thousands of sincere American Mothers the 
easy and right way to train their children, and it is 
only a matter of sending the coupon or a postcard. 


THE PARENTS ASSOCIATION 
Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


THE PARENTS ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 981, Pleasant Hill, Ohioe 


Please send me your book “New Methods in Child 
Training.” This does not obligate me in any way. 


0 outa fall taformarfon aise Pay asta oh hs 
ind of Play. now being offered at 
a hae Low 
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Tables and chairs, tables and 
chairs! 

If sleep overtakes us, we 
climb up the stairs. 


UT when we're awake, we 
can play with tables and 
chairs and all the other small 
size Delta furniture and toys. 
There are seven kinds of tables 
to choose from; there are tea 
wagons, kitchen cabinets, desks, 
chairs and other articles of fur- 
niture and toys. 

Write for the little book that tells about 
Delia Toys that last and 
children’s furntture 
DELTA CORPORATION 
P. O. Box 126 Swarthmore, Pa. 


Delta Library Table with magazine 
racks and bottom shelf 





LET’S PLAY THEATRE 
Scene pictures of surprising beauty can be 
made by anyone on our miniature stage with 
its complete lighting equipment. Send for 
descriptive circular. 
OLD TOWER PRESS 
59 E. Adams St., 









> with the self-contained ball 
, bearing wheels, the truss 

frame construction and the 
- “rocking chair’ movement 
~ are— 

*Young America’s 
ee First Choice” 
Ask your dealer for the 
Steel Thread or skate with the RED DISC 
Rubber Tires 


Ko Ko Mo Stamped Metal Co., Kokomo, Indiana 


ROLL &%, GIVEN 

Genuine Eastman, ROLL films. 

Sell only 40 pkts. vegetable seeds 
EASILY 


at 10c large pkt. . 
Get 40 . today. WE TRUST 
ith seeds until sold. 





Box K-194 Lancaster, Penna. 














CHILD LIFE 


CHILDREN WHO WANT 
LETTERS 


Grace Collins, 714 Gunderson Ave., 
Oak Park, Ill., age 11 years. 

Loretta Collins, 714 Gunderson 
Ave., Oak Park, IIl., age 9 years. 

Hope McDonald, Cle Elum, Wash- 
ington, Box 535, age 11 years. 

Cleo Connel, Cle Elum, Washing- 
ton, Box 184, age 12 years. 

Alice Newton, Holyoke, Mass., age 
9% years. 

Betty Kay Oesterling, R. F. D. 2, 
Box 70, Butler, Pa. 

Faye Pedrick, 
Ripon, Wis. 

Nancy Smyth, Linden Ave., Engle- 
wood, N. Y., age 10 years. 

Eloise O'Malley, 847 Clermont Ave. 
Warren, Ohio, age 11 years. 

Sara Steed, Mt. Gilead, North 
Carolina, age 12 years. 

Eugenia Muecke, 120 N. E. Third 
St., Miami, Fla., age 10 years. 

Marjorie Wyckoff, St. Mardo Ave., 
Bellmore, L. I. 

Geraldine Blanchard, 13 Dana St., 
Eastport, Maine, age 12 years. 
Lucy McBride, P. O. Box 631, 

Los Crocis, N. Mex., age 11 years. 
Betty Sprowl, 1417 22nd. St., 
Superior, Wisc., age 9 years. 


523 Watson St., 


Helen M. Coapman, 411 Pullman 
Ave., Rochester, New York. 

Virginia E. Timmons, 104-17 95th 
Ave., Richmond Hill, N. Y. 

Volna Stanley, R. 2, B 49, Blacklick, 
Ohio, age 14 years. 


“SAY IT WITH FLOWERS” 


LOWERS are given a wonderful 

language with which to say 
those things that we cannot say 
in our language. Besides that, 
they set us an example which we 
ought to follow. Most plants show 
a decided tendency to grow towards 
the light. Shouldn't we follow in 
their footsteps, so that we may be 
enlightened? You can easily see 
the result of this step. Those 
wonderful little buds unfold and 
bring into view the goodness, purity 
and beauty, and their purpose is to 
bring joy, love and happiness to 
every one who sees them. Haven't 
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we all a definite purpose to fulfill 
and do we not bring out our fine 
points by enlightenment? Did you 
ever think of the meaning of 
“flowers,” by dividing the word into 
syllables and pronouncing each 
syllable as it would be alone— 
“flow-ers*? This is the correct 
meaning. Doesn't that perfection 
in a flower flow from God to the 
earth? 

One of the best ways to brighten 
up things in this dreary world is 
by the use of flowers. “Charity 
begins at home.” So radiate the 
joy you feel around your house 
first. Place flowers in showy places, 
especially at the window for passers- 
by. Maybe you like cut flowers, 
perhaps bulbs, possibly ferns or 
other plants. It is a great joy to 
watch plants growing. Have you 
ever watched a baby fern leaf 
uncurl and obtain color day by 
day? How much more happiness 
would it bring to poor or sick people 
to watch plants steadily turning 
towards the light, while the flower 
spreads its lovely fragrance around! 

Christmas and New Year's come 
at the time of the year when you 
notice the presence of plant life 
more clearly than at any other 
time. Passing people have small 
branches of holly pinned to their 
coats. At the windows of the 
stores and houses are holly wreaths 
or Christmas trees, and inside, sus- 
pended from the ceiling or doorway, 
is mistletoe. Isn't it peculiar that 
at this time of the year, when plant 
life seems to be dormant, it can be 
found so frequently? It is possible, 
though, that we notice it more. 


A very good example of the 
language of flowers is their presence 
at college football games to sym- 
bolize the team which the specta- 
tors sympathize with. 


But there is always some one to 
brighten up with a bunch of pretty 
flowers from the florists or your 
garden. Do you know what the 
phrase, “Say It With Flowers,” 
means? It doesn't always mean 
that you should send them to your 
sweetheart to express your love. A 
little message of love, joy, apprecia- 
tion or courage is tucked away in 
the hearts of the flowers that are 
sent to a sick or elderly person, a 
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CHILDREN WHO WANT 
LETTERS 


Max Meiere, Seville Apts., 
Indianapolis, Ind., age tro. 

Libby Hirsch, 1384 Cedar Ave., 
Far Rockaway, N. Y. 

Helen Janouy, 531 W. Maple St., 
Oklahoma City, Okla., age 12. 
Catherine Gibson, 140 Elm Ave., 

Wyoming, Ohio, age 9%. 
Bertha Soderman, 202 Lincoln St., 
Astoria, Ore., age 9. 
Priscilla Shepherd, 528 So. Huron 
St., Cheboygan, Mich. 
Rebecca Lowinstien, 838 West End 
Ave., New York, N. Y., age 9. 
Barbara Shields, Vanderbilt Hotel, 
New York, N. Y., age 11. 
Vivian R. Henschel, A. H. C. S., 
Ardsley, New York. 

Lucile Dennis, 1123 W. 22d St., 
Cedar Falls, lowa, age 12. 

Abie Adele Bragg, 6624 34th St., 
Berwyn, Ill., age ro. 

Margaret Mifler, East Washington 
St., Ashland, Ohio, age 9. 

Lucille Roberts, Box 7, Wolfeboro, 
N. H., age 11. 

Carolyn Hanchett, 
N. Y., age 11. 


103, 


Jamestown, 


TEACHERS 


Are You Training Your 
Pupils to Be 
GOOD CITIZENS 


B* LETTING them practice 
citizenship? With your guid- 
ance they can learn to be self- 
governing. To aid teachers in this 
work CHILD LIFE has invited 
Mr. Wilson L. Gill, famous as the 
inventor of the School Republic, 
to contribute to the Good Citizen’s 
League page in CHILD LIFE. 


Read page 49 and mail the 
coupon below for further informa- 


Child Life Good Citizens’ League 
536 S. Clark St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Cj I = interested in counaiata 
ane among my pupils. 
me a handbook. m 
C] Please send free membership pins for the 
children whose names, ages, and ad- 
dresses I have listed on the enclosed 
sheet of paper. 


a branch 
lease sead 


Joy Givers Club 


graduate, a debutante, or anyone 
whom you are sending them to. 
Remember that the counterfeit 
can never serve the same purpose 
as the real things, so, 
SAY IT WITH FLOWERS 


BETTIE CARR 


Age 14 years Lynbrook, N. Y. 


BETTIE CARR 


THE LITTLE OLD LADY'S 
BIRTHDAY 


(Written at age of 13) 


NCE upon a time in the heart 

of a big, deep, black forest, 
there lived a little woman, and 
because she lived in such a solitary 
place and was so very, very ugly 
(for she looked exactly like all the 
witches they had ever been ac- 
quainted with) everyone believed 
that she was a witch. But she was 
really no more a witch than you or 
I. In fact, if you had known her, 
you would have found her to be 
very sweet and kind. 

And, since people were not kind 
to her, she defended beasts and 
birds. She had dogs and cats and, 
although she hardly had enough for 
herself to eat, she put food on the 
doorstep at night for the wild 
animals to eat. She fed the little 
birds and chattering squirrels. 

The little cottage in which she 
lived was very small, for it had 
only one room in it. In one corner 
was her own bed with its straw 
mattress. On the wall was a little 
cupboard, near-by a table and in 
another corner a very little stove 
that seemed to have a hard time 
keeping even itself warm. 

This is the way the little old 


Dont pi 


ip: 


Everybody likes good music. Nearly 
everybody would like to play a musi- 
cal instrument. And very soon every- 
body will be playing one, for anybody 
can play a Hohner Harmonica. 


Twelve million music lovers, young 
and old, have learned to call the 
Hohner "Harmonica “That Musical 
Pal of Mine.” They know that there’s 
nothing like good music for happi- 
ness, and nothing like a Hohner for 
good music. 


Don’t hum—play it on a Hohner. 
Get one today—50¢ up—and ask for 
the Free Instruction Book. If your 
dealer is out of copies, write M. 
Hohner, Inc., Dept. 187, New York 
City. 

If you want a musical treat ask to hear Vice 
tor Record 19421, by Borrah Minevitch. 

nese aimbot te 
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(7 ee 
CHOICE <2 pr al 
watche ts : 





RAND MSNALLY 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


12 Great Series Totaling 150 Volumes ; 


By the best authors and illustrators ot 
children’s books 


For sale at all shops and stores where 
books are sold. 





For the House Party 
Hang up all the decorations wi 
injuring walls with 
Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
“The Hanger with the Twist” 
Let the children help decorate 
10c pkts. Everywhere 

MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Cuticura Soap 


Pure and Wholesome 


Keeps The Skin Clear 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum sold everywhere 
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woman lived, and as her birthday 
approached the animals felt so 
grateful for her kindness that they 
resolved to give her a birthday 
present. So one night (at the 
magic hour between twelve and 
one when all animals can talk) they 
got together to make plans. 

“What shall we give her?” said 
Clarence Coon. 

‘Nuts!’ promptly replied Charles 
Chipmunk. 

“She can't eat nuts,” said Gabriel 
Goat. ‘She hasn't any teeth.” 

“Big Bill Kingfisher could give 
her some of his frozen fish,” sug- 
gested Billy Bow Wow. 

“Yes, yes, “agreed Madam Meow. 

“Huh!” said Lady Fluffy Floss 
Tail, the little old woman's favorite 
cat. “Humans don't like frozen 
fish!" 

This stopped the conversation for 
awhile, while they puzzled their 
brains over what to give her. 

‘“Squeak, squeak!’ said Mr. Mar- 
vin Mouse, “why don’t we ask Mr. 
Owl?” 

“You think you're awfully smart, 
don't you?” said Billy Bear. 

But, nevertheless, off they went 
to consult Old Mister Owl. When 
they asked him, he said, ‘Well, dear 
me, you animals certainly haven't 
much sense. My friend, Madam 
Bella Butterfly, has more sense than 
you. Why don't you ask the 
fairies what to do?” 

Then he closed his green eyes and 
went to sleep. When they tried to 
exclaim over this wonderful plan 
they found they could not talk for 
it was after one. 

The next night they all ran off 
through the woods until they came 
to a little frozen brook, beside which 
stood a hugetree. They all ran up 
to it, tapped three times on the 
ground, and the door, carefully 
concealed with bark, swung open. 
When they went in they found 
themselves in the throne room of 
the fairy queen. The walls were a 
soft green, the floor was made of 
dull-looking silver and the ceiling 
was a highly polished mirror. The 
queen herself sat on a gorgeous 
throne set with emeralds. 

As they bowed before the throne, 
Mr. Frank Fox said, ‘Oh, most high 
queen of Fairyland, we have come 


CHILD LIFE 


JUMPING JOAN 


ERE I am— 
Little Jumping Joan, 

Dancing a polka 
All alone, 
Poising lightly 
On my toes, 
Just the way 
Pavlowa goes. 


JEAN MARIE BEALE 
Age 14 years Pomona, Calif. 





‘BY- JEAN + MARIE REALE: 





to beseech thee to present us with 
some gift, that we may give it to 
our little old woman, who even in 
her poverty keeps us warm and 
well-fed.” 

“It is very kind of you to think 
of her in that way," said the queen 
and, raising her wand with its silver 
star glittering on the tip; she said, 
“IT will give you power to make a 
wish which shall come true. You, 
Gabriel Goat, shall be first.” 

“Well-a-er-oh, I know,” said 
Gabriel Goat, “I wish our littie old 
lady to have great wealth!” 

“I wish she would have a beauti- 
ful castle to live in,” said Lady 
Fluffy Floss Tail, secretly thinking 
of the red velvet cushion she herself 
would lie on. 

Billy Bow Wow said he wanted a 
beautiful road of yellow. brick 
through the woods and Madam 
Meow wished for a beautiful coach 
for the little old lady. But—the 
best wish was made when Clarence 
Coon arose and said, “I wish that 
everyone would love our little old 
lady and that she would love every- 
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one else and that she would live 
happily ever after.” 

Then they all ran off through the 
woods. The next night was the eve 
of her birthday, and after the little 
old woman had gone to bed, all 
of the animals sat up late, washing 
their paws and curling their fur. 
Lady Fluffy Floss Tail sat by a 
shiny tin can, curling her long white 
fur. 

The next morning when the little 
old woman awoke she sat up and 
found herself in a large lavender and 
rose room. Persian rugs were on 
the floor. The mahogany bed in 
which she sat was upholstered in 
lavender and rose. The covers 
were of rich, soft, white satin. She 
was so dumbfounded ‘that she sat 
there for several seconds and gave 
herself a hard pinch to see if she 
were awake. Then through the 
door her animals came bounding. 

After her five handmaids had 
dressed her in gorgeous white velvet 
they escorted her downstairs into 
the beautiful rooms, as beautiful as 
the fairy queen’s had been. They 
showed her all over the whole 
castle. People came to see her, and 
how ashamed they were of the way 
they had treated her. 

And like all fairy tales end, this 
one will end with the words: ‘And 
they lived happily ever after.” 


DOROTHY COUTER 


Albuquerque, N. M. 
Age 15 years 


Dear CHILD LIFE: 
"M fifteen years old but I still 


adore every page of you, and I 
know I shall — always! 


DOROTHY WooD 
Chicago, III. 


STARS 


[LITTLE dream ships sailing 
On their sea of ocean blue, 

Flowers of the angels 

Are the stars of golden hue. 


Little torchlights shimmering 
Through the darkened night, 
Like little thoughts of kindness 
As the darkened world they light. 


ELIZABETH BALDWIN 
Age 14 years Oakland, Calif. 


